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^  I  might  gifte  a  thori  hint  to  an  imparfiat  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  kirn  hit  /ate.  If  he  retoltoi  to  oeniure  upon  the  dangerout  preeipiee 
of  teWng  mnbiatted  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  manJtind— neither  to  gioe  nor  to  luJte  quarter,  1/  he  tells  the  crimes  qf  great  men,  theg 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  teltt  them  of  virtues,  when  theg  have  ang,  then  the  mob  attachs  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martgrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  mag  go  on  fearless.—I>m  Worn, 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  brave  words  in  which  the  Government  say  they 
have  warned  Russia  and  Turkey  not  to  interfere  witn 
the  Suez  Canal  are  too,  mnch  after  the  manner  of  the 
Irishman  who  trails  his  coat,  not  in  Donny brook  Fair, 
bat  in  the  wilds  of  Connemara.  When  they  went  oat 
of  their  way  to .  make  the  fact  pablic  **  that  Her 
Majesty’s  Govermnent  had  intima^  to  the  Bassian 
Ambassador  that  an  attempt  to  blockade,  or  otherwise 
to  interfere  with,  the  Canal  or  its  approaches  would  be 
regarded  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government  as  a  menace  to 
India,  and  as  a  grave  injury  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world!,”  and  that  they  had  made  a  corresponding  intima¬ 
tion  tothePorte,  weaJl  supposed  that  they  had  some  secret 
information  either  of  a  contemplated  attack  by  the  Bnssians 
or  of  a  contemplated  laying  of  torpedoes  by  the  Turks,  and 
were  disposed  to  cry  ont  in  admiration,  **  Had  we  ever 
in  all  our  histo^  snch  a  brave,  vigilant,  spirited 
Government !  ”  Bat  it  seems  that  they  had  no  snch 
information.  If  the  Cabinet  had  been  more  united, 
they  might  have  got  credit  for  a  splendid  act  of  heroism.' 
Bat  unfortunately  they  do  not  always  act  in  concert, 
and  on  Thursday,  in  replying  to  Sir  William  Haroourt’s 
question.  Sir  Sl^ord  Northoote  let  the  oat  out  of  the 
&g.  The  object  of  the  Government,  Sir  Stafford  said, 
**  is  simply  to  protect  the  Canal  from  injury  or  obstruc¬ 
tion  by  either  offensive  or  defensive  measures  on  the 
part  of  either  belligerent.”  But,  he  added,  with  inno¬ 
cent  candour,  **  they  do  not  anticipate  that  any 
such  measures  will  be  resorted  to.”  W^,  then, 
did  they  make  a  public  flourish  of  the  fa^  that 
they  had  warned  Russia  to  abstain  from  any  such  mea¬ 
sures  ?  If  it  was  necessary  to  send  a  formal  intimation 
to  Russia  that  British  interests  did  not  permit  that  part 
of  Turkish  territory  to  be  made  a  field  for  warlike  opera¬ 
tions,  a  point  on  which  idl  parties  among  us  are  agreed, 
was  there  any  reason  for  sending  the  fact  of  the  intima¬ 
tion  to  the  newsMpers,  and  afterwards  ma^fying  it  by 
mysteriously  demining  to  publish  the  actuu  despatch,  or 
state  what  led  them  to  issue  it  ?  No  more  editable 
motive,  we  fear,  can  be  ascribed  to  them  than  that  of  tlm 
rowdy  in  a  crowd  who  pushes  his  elbow  against  his 
neighbour’s  ribs  and  aslm  ”  Where  are  you  a-shovin* 
to  ?  ”  We  wish  we  could  take  a  more  good-natured 
view,  and  suspect  the  rowdy  members  of  the  Cabinet  of 
nothing  more  than  an  excess  of  zeal,  such  as  a  police¬ 
man  would  show  if  he  rushed  at  a  respectable  gentleman 
looking  in  at  a  jeweller’s  window,  and  threatened  to  run 
him  in  if  he  stole  anything. 


The  Russian  Government  seem  to  be  acting  on  the 
principle  that  ”a  soft  answer  tnroeth  away  wrath,” 


which  makes  the  obstreperous  pug^nacity  of  Lord 
Beaoonsfield  all  the  more  out  of  taste.  A  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Times  seems  to  have  learnt  the  contents  of 
the  answer  which  Count  Schouvaloff  is  bringing  back 
to  Lord  Derby’s  communication,  and  gives  the  following 
summary  of  it.  ”As  regards  the  Suez  Canal,  its 
great  international  and  commercial  importance  is 
acknowledged  by  Prince  Gortchakoff,  and  the  most 
positive  assurance  is  gpven  that  Russia  does  not 
intend  in  any  way  to  touch  it.  As  to  Egypt, 
Russia,  indeed  thinks  herself  entitled  as  a  matter 
of  right  to  carry  war  thither,  as  forming  part  of  Turk¬ 
ish  territory,  but  explains  that,  in  point  of  fact,  Egypt 
lying  so  far  from  the  range  of  her  military  operations, 
any  action  in  that  direction  has  never  been  even  taken 
into  consideration.  This  is  even  more  the  case  as 
regards  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  lies  entirely  remote 
from  her  present  field  of  operations.  With  respect  to 
the  Dardanelles,  Russia  thinks  that  so  important  a 
maritime  passage,  forming  the  connecting  link  between 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  must  always  be 
regelated  by  international  agreement,  and  not  by  one 
or  another  Power  alone.  As  for  Constautiuople,  she 
disclaims  any  intentioB  of  acquiring  it  for  herself, 
though  at  the  same  time  she  could  not  consent  to  its 
possession  by  any  other  Christian  Power.”  The  last 
point  is  the  most  important.  But  we  must  wait  for 
some  more  authentic  statement  of  its  terms.  If  ”  Chris¬ 
tian  Power  ”  is  the  exact  expression,  it  is  very  curious. 
But  perhaps  for  Christian  Power  we  should  read 
”  Western  Power,”  or  ”  Great  Power.” 


Press  prosecutioos  have  been  instituted  in  France  om 
the  most  extensive  scale — ^that  is  to  say,  against  organs 
of  the  Republican  party.  The  editor  and  the  adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  Badi^  are  sentenced  to  three  months’  im¬ 
prisonment,  and  a  fine  of  5,000  francs  each ;  at  the  same 
time,  the  paper  is  judicially  suspended  for  six  months. 
A  second  prosecution  has  been  instituted  against  the 
Marseillaise.  In  the  same  way  the  Journal  de  Lyon ; 
the  Union  lUpuhlieaine  of  Bourges ;  the  Proqrhs  of 
Toulouse ;  the  RSpvhlieain  de  Finisthre ;  the  Avenir  da 
la  Sarthe ;  and  the  Oourrier  d'OraUf  are  broaght  to  trial 
for  offences  ag^nst  Marshal  MacMahon’s  Government. 
The  Marshal — according  to  the  Broglie  Circular — is' 
entitled  to  take  the  initiative  of  a  prvliminaiy  State- 
stroke,  but  his  act  must  not  be  discussed.  The  only 
freedom  of  discussion  left  is  that  of  which  men 
like  M.  Paul  de  Cassagpmc  make  use,  when  saying 
that  ”  a  few  battalions  well  commanded  are  better  in 
politics  than  all  the  paragraphs  of  a  Constitution.” 
One  of  the  last  utterances  of  M.  Paul  de  Cassi^ao^  is  to 
this  effect: — ^”Well,  now,  you  whining  weakling! 
you  thought  the  Marshal  would  always  sleep,  and  his 
Ministers  were  cowards  ?  What  do  you  say  now  ? 
Before  Jules  Simon  and  Martel  were  dismissed,  nobody 
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contidered  such  tn  act  poflsiblo.  Wlm  it  was  doM, 
people  said,  *  it  was  a  oonrageons  stfoke ;  bat  he  will 
stop  short  there,  and  not  go  farther.’  Bat  he  has 
ibrlher ;  and,  in  case  of  need,  he  will  go  farther  still — 
that’s  well  proved  now.  We  assare  Government 
that  this  ajrest  of  M.  Bonnet- Da verdier  is  worth 
immeasarablj  more  than  all  the  Gircnlars  and 
speeches  in  the  world.”  No  prosecution,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  remark,  is  instituted  against  such  criticism. 
In  the  MacMahonist  Boulevard  Press,  M.  Thiers  is 
already  designated  as  an  insargent  whom  a  worse 
end  ”  awaits  than  a  sojoam  in  a  cell  of  the  ^azas 
prison,  where  he  was  conSned  after  December  2,  1851. 
A  letter  we  have  received  from  Paris  speaks  of  the 
spy-system  being  employed  at  present  to  an  almost  in¬ 
credible  extent.  The  “Ked  Spectre”  is  being  worked 
np  by  Government  agents,  jnst  as  at  the  time  of  M. 
Fialin,  of  Persiray.  The  licences  of  all  hawkers  or 
newsvendors,  who  may  sell  prints  objectionable  to 
Marshal  MocMahon,  are  to  be  revoked.  All  persons 
who  in  inns  or  other  places  of  public  resort  spread  news 
not  palatable  to  Government,  or  depreciatory  of  the 
couf  of  May  16,  will  be  prosecuted.  Places  of  public 
resort,  where  such  remarks  are  offered  by  anybody  (for 
instance,  we  should  say,  by  an  agent  provocateur  who 
wishes  to  destroy  the  business  of  an  ^herent  of  the 
Constitution)  may  be  closed  by  a  decree  of  the  author i- 
ties.  Meetings  of  electors,  at  which  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  intended  speaking  on  the 
probably  forthcoming  elections,  have  been  dissolved. 
Lectures  on  subjects  of  political  history  are  forbidden. 
It  is  a  perfect  system  of  terror. 


Towards  the  end  of  next  week  the  French  Senate  will 
probably  be  asked  by  the  President  to  sanction  a  dis¬ 
solution.  In  spite  of  the  letter  of  the  Comte  de 
Chambord,  ordering  his  friends  to  support  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  a  majority  will  agree 
to  this  demand.  If  the  Senate  should  refuse,  the 
Marshal  would  probably  exercise  his  right  of  decreeing 
a  prorogation  for  another  month,  daring  which  his 
wire-pullers  would  engage  in  tedious  and  obscure  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  undecided  members  of  that  famous 
margin  which  separates  the  Bight  Centre  from  the  Left, 
the  majority  of  whom  have  never  said,  nor  ever  known, 
eight  days  beforehand,  what  they  intended  to  do. 
This  postponement  of  the  appeal  to.  universal  suffrage 
would  be  not  at  all  unsuited  to  the  plans  of  the 
conspirators,  giving  them,  as  it  would,  another  month  for 
the  practice  of  their  policy  of  intimidation.  They  have 
shown  that  they  mean  to  t^e  advantage  to  the  utmost 
of  the  obscure  distinction  in  the  law  between  reunions 
pulliques  and  rSuniom  privees,  A  reunion  puhligus,  that 
**  public  meeting  ”  of  ours  for  which  no  equivalent  exists 
in  any  other  language,  cannot  be  held  without  previous 
authorisation,  and  ^e  Ministers  seem  resolved  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  to  put  a  stop  to  every  kind  of  reunion 
composed  of  members  of  the  Left.  The  ejects  of  this 
reign  of  terror  are  equally  determined  to  afford  no  pre¬ 
text  for  illegal  acts,  but  at  the  same  time  we  believe  it 
will  be  found,  if  things  should  come  to  the  worst,  that 
“moral  force”  and  “constitutional  right,”  whatever 
may  be  their  value  in  the  present  crisis,  are  not  the  only 
resources  that  the  Left  can  oppose  to  their  unscrupulous 
adversaries. 


It  is  the  function  of  the  Times  to  rule  public  opinion 
much  in  the  same  way  as  a  rain-gauge,  or  tide-gauge,  or 
wind  dynamometer  “  leads  ”  its  own  particular  element. 
A  useful  function,  certainly,  and  one  for  the  usually  fair 
discharge  of  which  the  Times  is  entitled  to  our  pro- 
foundest  gratitude.  Indeed,  a  political  weather-gauge 
of  some  sort  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  the  nation  at 
large  has — or  ought  to  have— the  liveliest  interest  in 
seeing  that  it  is  maintained  in  proper  working  trim. 
It  was  therefore  but  natural  that  the  “  behaviour  ”  of 
the  Printing-House  Square  instrument  last  Monday 
should  have  been  watched  by  outside  observers  with  feel- 
ings  of  astonishment,  and  even  of  apprehension.  Its 
“  readings  ”  were  so  very  “  eccentric  ” — its  “  perturba¬ 


tions”  so  sudden  and  violent.  They  were  no  leas 
puzzling  than  those  unexpected  “variations”  ol  the 
needle  which  sorely  troubled  the  minds  of  far- voyagers 
in  the  earlier  days  of  its  use.  There  must  have  been  an 
atmospheric  disturbance  of  some  sort — some  change  in 
electrical  conditions,  Ac.,  Ac. ;  and  perhaps  the  sudden  rise 
in  last  Monday’s  temperature  spoiled  the  nerves,  the  diges. 
tion,  and  the  temper  of  the  Times*  manipulators.  It  is  a 
sad  thing  that  the  TimeSf  which  only  a  day  or  two 
before  was  defending  the  Government  Inspector  against 
the  attacks  of  wrong-headed  persons  like  Mr.  Dodson^ 
should,  on  the  Monday,  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  him, 
and  denounce  him  as  an  intolerable  nuisance.  The 
Times — as  it  lately  told  us,  in  reference  to  some  corre¬ 
spondence  of  Lord  Shafteiabury’s — has  always  been  the 
sturdy  opponent  of  the  factory  system,  the  protector  of 
over-worked  children,  and  now  it  professes  to  be  the 
guardian  angel  of  the  sanitaiy  inspector ;  yet  the  Times 
has  no  bowels  of  compassion  for  “  bargees,’’  who,  utterly 
untaught,  and  engaged  in  ceaseless  labour  even  in  their 
earliest  years,  become  aged  semi-barbarians  at  fortv ;  and 
it  protests  against  officii  inspection  of  those  “hell-holes,” 
as  the  barge- women  call  them,  which  are  too  often  the 
nurseries  of  fever  and  small-pox.  It  describes  life  on  a 
barge  as  “  one  of  the  idyllic  pictures  of  English  expe¬ 
rience,”  and,  in  its  best  infiationist  style,  bewails  Mr. 
Cross’s  “  inroad  upon  the  domesticities  of  our  floating 
homes.”  It  even  anticipates  official  interference  with 
people  boating  from  London  to  Oxford,  and  camping- 
out  on  the  Thames.  Borrowing  its  Monday’s  phrase¬ 
ology,  the  Times  may,  some  morning  in  the  recess, 
startle  the  world  with  a  leader  beginning  as  follows  : — 
“  Last  Saturday,  as  we  were  dropping  down  in  our  ba^ 
through  Temple  Lock  with  the  sound  of  many  waters, 
by  Marlow,  and  under  the  willows  in  Cookham  Mea¬ 
dows,  we  were  rudely  stopped  by  an  inspector,  who 
demanded  of  us — *  Have  you  had  the  measles,  and 
been  vaccinated,  and,  if  so,  how  often  ?  ’  Having 
after  considerable  difficulty  procured  our  clean  bill 
of  health,  we  pitched  our  tent,  set  our  kettle  boiling,  and 
were  making  up  a  snatch  of  emancipated  life  beneath 
the  stars,  when  our  privacy  was  intruded  upon  by^  a 
second  inspector.  Why  this  violation  of  the  domesticity 
of  our  floating  home  ?  Where  is  all  this  to  stop  ?  How 
long  shall  the  genius  of  regulation  be  permitt^  to  roam 
over  the  country  seeking  what  it  may  inspect  and  over¬ 
rule?” 


It  seems  that  the  Times*:  dislike  to  the  philan¬ 
thropists  to  whom  the  reform  of  the  canals  and  brick¬ 
yards  is  owing  is  of  mneh  older  date  than  last  Monday. 
Mr.  George  Smith  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  agitation 
about  both ;  and  he  has  had  more  than  one  passage  of 
arms  with  the  Times  in  reference  to  the  brickyards. 
Some  years  ago  he  wrote  a  letter  to  that  journal  on  the 
subject.  The  reply  was  that  it  could  only  be  inserted  aa 
an  advertisement,  in  which  form  it  ultimately  speared. 
Mr.  Smith  described,  in  his  work  on  brickyard  labour, 
how  the  Times  had  made  him  pay — IZ.  14^.  was  the 
sum — for  the  privilege  of  exposing,  in  its  columns,  the 
cruelties  to  which  the  child-workers  in  the  yards  were 
subjected.  The  story  got  abroad ;  it  amused  a  good  many 
people,  and  it  seems  to  have  annoyed  the  Times,  ^  At  aa 
events,  Mr.  Smith  was  surprised  one  day  by  receiving  a 
letter  from  the  manager — Mr.  Mowbray  Morris — who  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  had  been  absent  when  the  advertisement 
form  was  adopted,  and  asked  to  be  supplied  with  full 
particulars  oi  the  transaction.  The  upshot  was  that 
Mr.  Smith’s  42.  14^.  was  returned.  Of  course  it  was  a 
misunderstanding,  though  a  rather  unfortunate  one, 
considering  how  the  Times  has  stood  alone  among  its 
contemporaries  in  its  hostility  to  brickyard  and  canal 
reform.  The  other  day,  it  seems,  there  was  forwarded 
to  the  Times  a  paragraph  on  the  canal  population,  and 
containing  an  official  recommendation  ot  Mr.  Smith  as 
being  the  best  man  to  whom  the  supervision  of  the  new 
Act  might  be  trusted.  The  other  newspapers  inserted 
the  passage  in  full,  but  the  Times  carefully  expunged  the 
allusions  to  Mr.  Smith’s  services,  and  his  fitness  for  the 
inspectorship. 
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The  conference  held  on  Wednesday,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Sunday  Society,  gave  proof  that  the  movement 
for  the  opening  of  museums,  art.galleries,  and  other 
places  of  recreation  under  public  control,  is  entering 
upon  a  new  phase.  Delegates  from  all  parts  of  the 
oountry  met,  and  gave  an  account  of  what  they  had 
been  domg  for  the  last  year,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  their  organised  efforts  were  beginning  to  tell.  It 
is  not  very  eMy  to  understand  the  point  of  view  from 
which  objections  are  made  to  the  opening  of  such  places 
on  Sunday,  but  several  of  the  speakers  on  Wednesday, 
and  notably  Mr.  Page  Hopps,  showed  that  they 
had  fairly  mastered  every  argument  that  their  op¬ 
ponents  could  devise,  were  ready  with  effective 
answers,  and  had  developed,  and  were  developing 
still  further,  an  organisation  for  bringing  those  answers 
to  bear.  This  is  a  business-like  way  of  going  to 
work,  and  their  case  is  so  strong  upon  every  ground, 
that  though  Sabbatarianism  is  also  a  strong  force,  the 
Sunday  Society  are  likely  to  carry  their  point  soon,  if  they 
show  as  much  energy  for  two  or  three  years  more.  They 
have  already  secur^  the  help  of  several  clergymen,  the 
only  class  in  the  community  who  have  any  interest  in 
opposing  them,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  beer- 
sellers.  Dean  Stanley  was  to  have  presided  at  the 
meeting  on  Wednesday,  and  two  clergymen — one  Broad 
Church,  one  High  Church — took  part  in  the  proceedings. 
We  doubt  whether  there  are  more  than  a  dozen  members 
of  Parliament  sufficiently  stupid  to  be  at  heart  opposed 
to  giving  some  small  opportunities  for  intelligent  recre¬ 
ation  to  poor  people  on  Sundays.  They  vote  against  a 
motion  to  that  effect  because  they  are  afraid  of  their 
constituents,  and  the  only  thing  for  anti- Sabbatarians 
to  do  is  to  counteract  this  fear  by  organising  their  sup¬ 
porters  throughout  the  country,  and  making  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  their  strength. 

The  distribution  of  honours  to  officers  in  the  army  and 
navy  who  are  currently  supposed' to  have  distinguished 
themselves,  hardly  speaks  for  itself,  if  one  may  judge  by 
the  queer  list  of  names  which  appeared  last  week  in  the 
London  Gazette.  The  small  addition  to  the  exclusive 
body  of  “  Kni^ts  Grand  Cross”  of  the  Most  Honourable 
Order  of  the  Bath  may  be  select,  but  the  names  are 
hardly  brilliant.  First  and  foremost  comes  Admiral  Sir 
George  Rodney  Mundy,  K.C.B.,  whose  name  in  some 
circles  is  apt  to  provoke  laoghter;  and  if  to  hold  a 
pompous  and  exaggerated  view  of  one*s  own  merits  is  a 
claim  to  distinction,  this  gallant  officer  has  fully  earned 
his  title.  Of  the  generals  who  complete  the  Ust,  there 
is  little  to  say  except  that  they  are,  in  one  way  or 
another,  fairly  meritorious  officers,  who  will  not  discredit 
their  new  rank.  Another  queer  sort  of  Admiral  heads 
the  new  list  of  K.C.B.’s.  Admiral  Elliot,  lately  member 
for  Chatham,  and  now  Commander-in-Chief  at  Ports¬ 
mouth,  has  earned  .distinction  chiefly  by  eccentric  views 
of  naval  science,  which  have  led  nim  to  believe  that 
all  human  difficulties  can  be  solved  by  hydraulic  power, 
and  by  speeches  in  Parliament  which  have  led  Mr.  Reed 
into  unparliamentary  references  to  ”  crazy  admirals.”  He 
has,  however,  proved  a  good  Conservative,  and  verily 
he  has  his  reward.  To  say  that  his  colleagues.  Admiral 
Stewart  and  Admiral  Seymour,  have  not  earned  ad¬ 
vancement  would  be  unjust ;  but  it  would  be  diffi. 
cult  to  assign  a  tangible  reason  for  the  advancement 
of  most  of  the  genersds,  except  that  they  had  previously 
been  made  C.B.’s.  Some  very  comical  awards  appear, 
however,  in  the  list  of  the  new  Companions  of  the  Bath. 
Amongst  the  naval  men,  Captain  Graham  is  chiefly 
known  in  connexion  with  the  Britannia^  which,  during 
the  past  three  years,  has  figured  with  disagreeable  pro¬ 
minence  before  the  public.  No  doubt  there  is  no  special 
blame  to  be  attached  to  this  gallant  officer,  but  why  is 
he  singled  out  for  distinction?  Has  the  prospective 
entry  of  the-  Royal  cadets  on  board  his  ship  at  Dart¬ 
mouth  anything  to  do  with  it  ?  Then,  what  about 
Captam  Beamish,  who  has  also,  in  a  similar  way,  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  a  negative  manner  by  running  his 
ship,  the  AgincoMirt,  ashore  at  Gibraltar  ?  Beyond  this, 
we  do  not  suppose  his  name  has  ever  been  heard.  The 


case  is  different,  we  admit,  with  officers  like  Captains 
Bythesea  and  McKillop,  who  have  in  the  highest  way 
distinguished  themselves.  But  there  is  hardhr  another 
name  worth  notice.  Surely,  to  be  a  C.B.  or  l^C.B.  will 
soon  be  hardly  a  coveted  distinction  in  Her  Majesty’s 
Service. 

The  great  feature  in  the  opposition  to  the  Women’s 
Sufirage  Bill  this  year  was  the  prominence  given  to  the 
argument  that,  ^cause  women  do  not  take  part  in 
war  as  combatants,  they  are  therefore  unfit  to  choose  a 
Member  of  Parliament.  This  argument  has  been  pushed 
with  a  resolute  eloquence  which  shows  that  its  orators 
think  they  have  at  last  got  hold  of  the  final  and  conclu¬ 
sive  answer  to  all  new-fangled  claims  on  behalf  of  women. 
Women  are  not  called  upon  to  handle  the  rifle  and  the  tor¬ 
pedo;  the  generous  chivalry  of  men  removes  them  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  horrible  scenes  of  a  war;  how,  th(m,can 
they  bo  competent  to  choose  a  Member  of  Parliatment  ? 
Women  are  not  permitted  to  handle  the  knife  and  mallet 
of  the  butcher ;  the  generous  chivalry  of  men  excludes 
them  from  the  shambles ;  how,  then,  can  they  be  com¬ 
petent  to  decide  upon  the  qualifications  of  a  cook  ?  It 
is  really  too  bad  of  Mr.  Hanbury,  who  was  once  secre¬ 
tary  to  a  Woman’s  Suffrage  Committee ;  with  all  the 
zeal  of  a  pervert,  he  not  only  refuses  to  extend  the  pri¬ 
vileges  of  women,  but  he  is  doing  his  best  to  rob 
them  of  one  of  their  most  established  and  cherished 
privileges  —  the  privilege  of  being  illogical.  The 
equality  of  men  and  women,  whether  for  war  or  for 
any  other  occupation,  has  nob  much  to  do  with  their 
fitness  for  the  suffrage.  It  may  be  that  women, 
though  capable  of  forming  an  opinion  about  such  poor 
creatures  as  local  councillors,  alaermen,  and  members  of 
school-boards,  lose  their  heads  entirely  in  presence  of 
such  intellectual  giants  as  aspire  to  a  place  in  the 
national  legislature.  But  if  Mr.  Hanbury  thinks  that 
legislators  are  beings  too  exalted  to  have  their  merits 
canvassed  and  decided  on  by  feeble  women,  he  should 
find  some  better  reason  for  this  opinion  than  the  fact 
that  they  do  Bot  eome  to  the  front  in  war.  A  good 
many  of  us  would  be  disfranchised  if  liability  to  serve  as 
soldiers  were  the  qualification. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Dnited  States  Govern¬ 
ment  has  cancelled  the  appointment  of  George  Henry 
Butler — nephew  of  General  B.  F.  Butler,  of  New 
Orleans  notoriety — to  the  Special  Agency  of  the 
Postal  Department  in  the  Black  Hills.  He  had  gained 
the  appointment  through  the  Postmaster- General  Key, 
to  whom  he  had  been  recommended  by  his  uncle 
and  two  prominent  Democrats,  who  hoped  that  his 
nomination  would  escape  remark.  But  it  raised  such  a 
storm  of  indignation  that  the  Government  at  once 
yielded.  Colonel  G.  H.  Butler  was  bom  either  three 
centuries  too  late  or  6,000  miles  too  far  West.  He  would 
have  made  an  excellent  mediaeval  captam  or  as  excellent 
a  Pasha.  Appointed  United  Staftes  Consul-General  in 
Egypt,  he  there  entered  upon  a  course  of  rowdyism  that 
culminated  in  his  attacking  some  former  Confederate 
officers  in  the  streets  of  Alexandria,  when,  assisted  by 
his  secretary.  Major  Wadleigh,  he  discharged  several 
shots  from  his  revolver  at  the  objects  of  his  aversion. 
The  Egyptian  Gt)vernment,  as  well  as  the  American 
Colony,  at  once  demanded  his  recall,  and  the  United 
States  Government  promptly  dismissed  him.  The  galtot 
colonel  obeyed,  and  shook  the  dust  of  Egypt  off  his  indig¬ 
nant  feet,  not  forgetting  to  carry  off  with  him  divers 
quires  of  United  States  passports.  For  a  while  he 
retired  into  private  life,  till  the  Carlist  rebellion  held 
forth  its  attractions  to  him,  and  he  proceeded  to  offer  h:8 
services  to  Carlos  VII.  He  arrived  in  Spain  in  a  double 
character— «s  a  volunteer  ready  to  achieve  wonders,  and 
as  a  correspondent  of  a  London  evening  paper  to  which 
he  managed  to  send  some  strange  items  of  news.  ^  hen 
he  and  his  fidus  Achates^  Major  Wadleigh,  whom  he 
tyrannised  over  to  a  remarkable  degree,  got  to  Vittoria,ho 
equipped  himself  thoroughly  for  the  march,  not  forgetting 
an  enormous  flask,  which  he  playfully  christened  the  Deva$* 
tatioUf  and  holding  about  two  quarts,  which  was  filled 
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aboot  twice  a  daj  with  the  most  powerful  cognac  to  be 
procured  iu  that  part  of  Spain.  Thus  fortified,  and 
mounted  on  a  white  stallion,  ne  plunged  into  the  monn" 
tains  and  made  his  way  to  the  headquarters  of  General 
Dorregaray  at  Abarzuza,  to  whoso  staff  he  was  attached 
in  an  honorary,  haphazard  fashion.  He  failed  in  obtaining 
a  command,  and  at  a  surprise  at  Pefiacerrada  by  the  Be> 
publican  troops  under  Colonel  Costa yery  narrowly  escaped 
with  his  doubtless  valuable  life,  but  with  the  loss  of  his 
baggage  and  sumptcr  mule.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was 
present  at  the  defeat  of  Colonel  Navarro’s  column  in  the 
defiles  near  Estella,  where  he  witnessed  the  brilliant 
charge  of  the  Marquis  de  Valdespinas*  cavalry.  Here¬ 


upon  he  returned  for  a  time  to  Bayonne,  cognac  being 
quite  unattainable  in  the  Amescoas,  the  “  copas  ”  of 
native  liquor  not  coming  forth  in  the  requisite  quality^ 
and  passed  a  few  weeks  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  and  gradually  disappeared  out  of  Europe, 
out  of  sight,  and  out  of  mind,  till  he  now  reappears 
on  the  Black  Hills,  but  to  vanish  again,  probably 
to  rise  again  to  the  surface  somewhere  in  the  Balkans. 
That  he  will  turn  up  again  somewhere  is  morally 
certain.  He  is  one  of  those  men  who  never  say  die, 
and  possesses  qualities  which  make  it  a  matter  of 
regret  that  there  is  no  room  for  their  exercise  in  this 
nineteenth  century. 
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More  than  five  weeks  ago  (May  5),  we  stated  **  that 
the  dispositions  of  the  Russians  showed  that  their  forces 
were  advancing  in  a  semicircle  towards  Erzeroum,  so 
that  we  might  be  prepared  to  hear  of  the  first  battle 
having  been  fought  south  of  Kars,  followed  by  an  ad¬ 
vance  forcing  the  passes  between  Qetshevan  and  Deli 
Musa  to  Midshingcr  and  Hossan  Kaleh,  where  ■  the 
Turks  would  have  to  take  up  their  position  for  the 
defence  of  Erzeroum  ;  for  if  once  the  erest  of  the  moun- 
tains  bordering  Erzeroum  on  the  east  is  won  by  the 
Russian  troops,  the  town  is  lost.”  At  the  same  time 
we  stated  that  the  fortresses,  though  well  armed,  were 
badly  provisioned.  Onr  previsions  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  verified  with  two  slight  exceptions.  The  tra¬ 
ditional  aptitude  of  the  Turks  for  holding  defensive 
positions  has  again  received  a  splendid  proof,  for  they 
have  retired  to  the  last  position  before  Erzeroum,  which 


we  assigned  to  them  some  five  weeks  ago,  without  risk¬ 
ing  the  battle  this  side  of  Kars,  that  we  thought  might 
possibly  be  fought.  But  we  were  wrong.  We  were  also 
wrong  in  stating  that  Kars  was  badly  provisioned.  It  is, 
on  the  contrary,  so  well  victualled  that  the  garrison 
has  been  placed  on  half-rations  as  a  precautionary  mea¬ 
sure  only — in  view  of  the  long  months  the  “  defensive  ” 
Turk  intends  holding  the  fort,  and  proving  to  the  world 
how  undeserved  is  the  epithet  “.offensive  Turk  ”  so 
abundantly  lavished  upon  him  of  late. 

Mukhtar  Pasha  will,  however,  need  all  the  defensive 
powers  of  his  race  and  his  army  to  break  through  the 
circle  the  Russian  commanders  are  drawing  round  him. 
Our  statement  last  week,  that  the  Russian  centre  and 
right  wing  had  joined  hands  through  the  medium  of 
the  Ardahan  corps,  has  been  amply  confirmed  by  the 
advance  of  the  Russian  right  on  Olti,  and  along  the 
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who  are,  in  turn,  supported  bv  infantry  and  mountain 
artillery.  Then  follows  the  advance  guard  of  the  main 
body.  It  would  therefore  need  a  very  determined  and 
well-calculated  movement  to  break  through  this  forma¬ 
tion.  The  only  chance  of  a  successful  operation  would 
be,  as  we  have  just  said,  an  advance  in  force  of 
the  Turks  from  Batoum.  We  confess  to  a  little  hazi¬ 
ness  regarding  the  operations  of  the  Russian  forces 
south  of  Batoum  and  the  Kolova  Dagh,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Tcharuk  (Tschoroch).  Detachments  of  Russian 
troops  had  certainly  put  in  an  appearance  at  Madichal 
down  to  Artvin ;  but  whether  the  forces  on  the  Upper 
Tcharuk  between  Pertakrek  and  Tortoum  belong  to  the 
Rion  corps  or  the  Akhaltzik  corps,  we  are  unable  to 
say.  At  any  rate,  the  Russian  forces  on  the  Tcharuk  can¬ 
not  be  in  such  force  as  to  render  a  movement  from 
Batoum  of,  say,  15,000*20,000  men,  an  impossibilify. 
From  Batoum,  the  road  towards  Artvin  is  fairly  oon- 
I  structed  for  a  distance  of  about  forty  kilometres  as  far  as 
Maradidi  (Maradit),  a  village  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  opposite  Madichal.  But  thence  to  Artvin,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  twenty-five  kilometres,  it  is  scarcely  more  than 
a  roughly-hewn  mule-path.  From  Artvin,  however,  to 
Ardanudsh  and  Baza,  a  distance  of  about  thirty  kilo¬ 
metres,  it  is  very  fair  and  practicable  for  vehicles.  Thus 
the  question  is  whether  the  Russian  detachments 
threatening  Tortoum  have  come  by  way  of  Ardanudsh 
or  by  way  of  Maradidi-Artvin.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  first  appearance  of  the  Russians  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tcharuk  proceeded  from  the  Rion  corps  round 
Batoum,  in  the  shape  of  a  reconnaissance  in  force,  which 
subsequently  fell  back  on  the  arrival  of  the  advance- 
guard  of  the  Akhaltzik  corps  upon  the  line  Ardanudsh- 
Artvin  after  the  fall  of  Ardahan.  If  this  were  the  case, 
and  the  line  Maradidi-Artvin  unguarded  by  the  Russians, 
it  would  explain  the  disembarkment  of  Turkish  troops  at 
Kuyuk  Koppa,  some  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Batoum, 
whence  a  road  leads  to  Perlavan,  half-way  between 
Batoum  and  Artvin.  But  this  movement  may  only  be 
intended  for  a  diversion  to  threaten  the  left  flank  of  the 
Russian  forces  round  Batoum.  In  that  case,  it  is  not 
of  much  importance,  for  the  Tcharuk — the  ancient 
Acampsis — is  a  deep  and  rapid  stream,  navigable  from 
Artvin  to  the  sea  by  kajulu,  carrying  about  3jr  tons, 
and  accomplishing  the  journey  of  over  sixt^  miles  in 
six  to  eight  hours  by  help  of  the  velocity  of  the 

that  has  been 


Russiim  centre  on  the  passes  of  the  Soghanlu  Dagh. 
To  this  we  must  now  add  that  the  Russian  centre  has 
obtained^feeling  with  the  left  wing,  so  that  the  eastern 
-----  _  --  passes  between  the  Soghanlu  Dagh 

Jicav  Midshinger  (Mejin- 
erd),  are  already  in  their  hands, 
jO-vmg  ^  withdrawn  from  his  position 
’  and  taken  up  a  fresh 


heads  of  the  i 
and  the  Kiretch  Dagh, 

Sad,  or  Medjinj 
ukhtar  Pasha 

between  Olti  and  Bi^ez,  _  _  _ _ 

line — as  we  predicted  he  would — between  Koprukoi 
(Village  of  the  Bridge)  and  Hassan  Kaleh.  By  this 
movement  he  has  improved  his  position,  with  the  con¬ 
dition,  however,  that  there  are  sufficient  forces  north  of 
Erzeroum  to  check  the  advance  of  the  Russian  right 
wing.  All  depends  on  that ;  and  we  are  afraid  there  is 
not  mnch  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  the  chance,  espe- 
ciallv  as  the  right  of  his  position  at  Kylly,  in  the  south 
of  the  Pasin-Su,  or  Araxes,  is  threatened  by  the  ex¬ 
treme  left  of  the  Russian  left  wing,  a  portion  of  which 
was  detached,  as  we  stated  on  Ma^  26,  at  Jeranos,  for  the 
purpose,  as  we  then  thought,  of  simply  guarding  against 
a  flank  attack  of  the  Turks  from  Bitlis.  This  extension  of 
the  Russian  left  is  probably  due  to  a  desire  to  turn  Mnkh- 
tar  Pasha’s  strong  position  at  Koprukoi  on  the  Araxes, 
for  though  the  ascent  over  the  Soghanlu  Dagh  to  the  passes 
leading  down  to  the  valley  of  the  Araxes  is  gradual  and 
easy,  the  descent  is  steep  and  difficult,  as  indeed  is  the 
descent  from  the  Kasber  Dagh  to  Kylly,  about  half-an- 
hour’s  march  from  the  Araxes.  If  the  Turks  stand 
their  ground,  the  beautiful  plain  of  the  Araxes  lying 
between  the  rugged  ramparts  of  the  Kasber  Dagh  and 
Scherian  Dagh  in  the  south  and  east,  and  the  barren, 
naked  range  of  low  hills  and  the  Palantuken  Dagh, 
which  separate  it  from  the  elevated  valley  in  which  lies 
Erzeroum,  will  be  the  scene  of  a  sanguinary  battle. 
But,  as  we  said  before,  the  chance  of  the  Turks 
making  anything  of  a  stond  depends  on  the  number 
of  men  guarding  the  northern  approaches  to  Erze¬ 
roum.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we  must  point 
out  that  the  necessarily  greater  extent  of  the 
Russian  advance,  especially  with  two  passably  well 
garrisoned  fortresses  in  its  rear — Kars  and  Batoum — 
necessitates  great  caution  on  the  part  of  the  Russian 
commanders.  Had  the  Turkish  generals  any  enterprise 
-*-or  the  men  to  conduct  a  promising  enterprise  with — 
they  would  long  ago  have  thrown  large  reinforcements 
into  Batoum,  and  tried  to  break  through  the  circle  the 
Rion  corps  has  been  forming  on  the  heights  around  the 
town,  instead  of  trusting  to  the  Bashi  Bazouks  of  Peter¬ 
borough  Court  to  deluge  the  Fleet-Su  and  Ludgate  Dagh 
with  floods  of  **Muscov”  blood.  That  something  of 
that  sort  might  have  been  done,  and  ought  to  have  been 
done,  instead  of  landing  Circassians  in  the  Caucasus  to 
get  ^  an  insurrection  with,  is  gradually  dawning  upon 
the  Seraskeriat  in  a  vague,  hazy  sort  of  fashion ;  and 
as  vaguely  they  have  been  trying  to  remedy  their 
error  by  countermanding  the  further  despatch  of  troops 
to  Suchum  Kale  from  Trebizonde,  and  directing  them  to 
Batoum  instead.  A  bold  stroke  in  this  direction  might 
yet  save  Erzeroum,  especially  if  the  levies  raised  in 
Diarbekir  and  Bitlis  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Russian  left.  But  it  is  very  questionable  indeed  whether 
the  Turkish  commanders  have  the  energy  to  carry  out 
such  movement ;  and  even  if  they  had,  the  want  of  an 
organised  system  of  espionage  and  trustworthy  scouts 
would  greatly  lessen  their  chances  of  success.  Added  to 
this  must  be  remembered  the  senseless  system  the  Turks 
have  of  lighting  enormous  fires  in  their  nocturnal 
camps,  as  ^ough  for  the  express  purpose  of  show- 


current  and  oars — a  circumstance 
made  use  of  by  English  com-dealers,  to  forward  the 
com  bought  up  in  the  interior  to  Batoum.  There 
are  only  two  bridges  over  this  river — one  near  Batoum 
and  the  other  at  Artvin,  where  it  consists  of  one 
bold  arch  at  the  foot  of  a  precipitous  rock,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  an  old  tower  of  Genoese  origin,  below  which 
the  Tcharak  rolls  its  muddy  flood  through  a  gorge  about 
I  forty  to  fifty  feet  wide.  Over  this  bridge  leads  the  road 
fromArdanuddi  to  Artvin  up  a  steep  ascent  through  the 
fig  and  olive  groves  clothing  the  slopes  on  which  the 
houses  of  the  town  rise  in  terraces  one  above  the  other* 
We  may  mention  that  the  only  two  papers  of  any  im-^ 
portance  that  completely  ignored  the  recapture  of  Ar-. 
dahan  by  Bashi-Bazouks  of  all  degrees,  were  the  Examiner  • 
and  the  Militdr-Woehenblatt  of  Berlin,  which  says 
in  its  summary  of  the  war  that  “  as  it  did  not  in-, 
form  its  readers  of  the  capture  of  Ardahan,  it’  is 
not  obliged  to  contradict  it.”  Of  a  piece  with  this, 
recapture  of  Ardahan  is  the  news  re^rding  tho 
activity  of  Russian  troops  at  Olti,  which  that  wonder* 
ful  man  at  Erzeroum  who  contributes  so  much  to  the 
omniscience  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  has  been  telegraph, 
ing  in  various  shapes  and  forms  for  the  last  week  or  so. 
To  judge  from  the  tone  of  his  intelligence,  the  whole  of 
the  population  of  Erzeroum  will  simultaneously  die  of 
fright  when  the  first  Cossack  glares  down  with  his  petri, 
fying  eye  on  the  devoted  town.  As  we  have  already 
explained,  Erzeroum  has  yet  a  chance  of  escaping  its 
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THE  GREEK  CABINET. 

Adrices  from  Athens  and  Syra  ia  the  opinion 

that  if  King  Georgo  desires  to  retain  crown,  he  must 
do  lomeihing.  As  jet  bs  has  done  nothing  to  justify 
tho  expectations  the  Greeks  had  formed  from  his  con¬ 
nexions  in  London  and  St.  Petersburg.  His  recent 
jonmej  to  England  raised  these  hopes  for  a  time,  and 
it  was  thought  that  he  would  retnm  with  sonse  raloable 
consideration  in  return  for  the  lojaltj  the  Greeks  had 
erinoed  in  their  relations  with  the  Porte,  and  their  selfl 
denial  in  not  complicating  matters  bj  an  interrentuNi 
in  the  Tnrco-Serrian  conflict.  But  when  he  returned 
emptj-handed — when,  abore  all,  it  was  fonud  that  the 
Conference  had  only  bnsied  itself  with  the  Slar  question, 
and  that  this  question  had  been  transferred  to  the 
Mediterranean  side  of  the  Balkans — then  the  Greeks 
began  to  lose  their  patience,  and  discorered  that  the 
great  flrionds  of  the  Vikings’  son,  and  the  Vikings’  son 
himself,  were  animated  bj  other  interests  than  those  of 
Greece.  They  complained  that  their  King  was  a 
Dane,  their  Queen  a  Bassian — and  that  the  children 
of  the  royal  pair  were  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming 
Germans,  their  education  being  eutmstra  to  a  Prussian 
— Dr.  Lflders.  They  felt  themselves  also  highly  ag- 
ieved  that  the  former  secretary  of  the  Queen — 

.  Domboflski — had  been  replaci^  by  M.  TatisefiP, 
by  an  imperial  Russian  nkase ;  and  obstinately  re¬ 
fusing  to  see  that  this  nkase  had  reference  onfy  to 
M.  TatisefTs  position  as  a  Bassian  subject  and  within 
the  Russian  Empire,  they  insisted  that  it  was  an 
impertinent  interference,  and  an  attempt  to  extend 
Russian  administration  into  the  Greek  kingdom. 
Thus  there  has  gradually  arisen  a  party  which  has  its 
chief  seat  in  that  especially  reyolutionary  centre, 
Syra,  which  is  becoming  louder  and  louder  in  its 
demands  that  King  George  should  really  prove  himself 
an  Hellene,  and  not  a  marionette  pulled  by  Russian 
or  British  strings,  whilst  throughout  Greece  gene¬ 
rally  there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  that  something 
must  be  done. 

This  state  of  things  is  being  made  use  of  by  the  two 
rivals,  Konmonndouros  and  Deligeorgis,  each  in  his 
own  fhshion.  Koumonndouros  wishes  to  obtain  what 
Greece  claims  by  an  alliance  with  Russia  and  in  concert 
with  the  Russians.  Deligeorgis,  on  the  contranr,  wishes 
to  attain  the  same  object  by  arrangement  with  the  Porte. 
Between  these  two  stands  Charilaos  Trikoupis,  who  in¬ 
sists  on  a  united  and  frankly- declared  national  policy, 
and  is  strongly  opposed  to  unofficial  war  either  in  a 
military  or  a  political  sense.  This  programme  has  the 
advantage  of  satisfying  the  Greeks  of  all  parties,  with 
the  exception  of  the  tufthunters  and  intriguers — a  rather 
numerous  race  in  Greece — who  find  his  Spartan  patriot¬ 
ism  impregnable  against  their  little  plans  of  personal 
advancement.  Among  these  three  men — for  Bulgaris 
may  be  dismissed  as  a  tool  of  Koamoundoaro8’s< — 
King  George  will  ultimately  have  to  choose,  for  the 
present  compromise  can  scarcely  be  expected  long 
to  survive  tne|  differences  of  opinion  that  will  be  sure 
to  arise,  and  the  consequent  pressure  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  parties  from  without ;  and  in  view  of  the  strong 
feeling  against  tho  Slavs,  it  is  probable  that  the  choice 
will  be  limited  to  Deligeorgis  or  Trikonpis.  Deligeorgis 
is  certainly  a  popular  man,  and  is  idolised  by  the  edu¬ 
cated  youth,  on  account  of  his  wonderful  power  of 
oratory.  Thus,  in  popular  esteem,  both  Deligeorgis  and 
Trikoupis  hold  about  equal  places ;  but  Deligeorgis  is  a 
man  of  more  varied  resources ;  and  his  policy  of  coming 
to  an  arrangement  with  the  Porte  regarding  Thessaly 
and  Epirus  must  be  read  between  the  lines.  For 
Deligeorgis,  the  Porte  is  in  this  case  the  Phanar  and  not 
the  Divan ;  and  it  is  just  possible  that  the  interests  of  the 
Greeks  of  the  Empire  may  become,  through  bis  exer- 
tions,  identical  with  those  of  the  Greeks  of  the  King- 
dom.  The  independence  of  Cis- Balkan  Bulgaria  would 
greatly  promote  such  an  understanding  ;  but  the  exten- 
sion  of  an  independent  Bulgaria  beyond  the  Balkans 
would  render  it  a  certainty.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact 
is  an  additional  reason  for  the  Russians  confining  their 


chief  efibrte  for  future  teiritovial  acquisitions  to  Asia 
Minor.  Th^  know  perfectly  well  th^  unless  they  can 
manipulate  Greece  through  the  agency  of  Koumoun- 
douros,  Germany  and  England  will  snppovt  Ckreece, 
whilst  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  in  Europe  ae  to 
whether  the  Slav  or  the  Greek  race  is  better  adiqpted  for 
the  promotion  of  civilisation  and  the  development  oi 
commerce  and  agriculture  at  Constantinople  tunA.  south 
of  the  Balkans.  On  the  whole,  it  appears  as  if  Trikoupis* 
indepexulent  national  policy  had  the  best  chance  of 
suocesB. 


THE  WAR  ON  THE  DANUBK 

The  operations  on  the  Danube  have  been  confined  to 
reconnaissances  by  both  belligerents,  the  Russians  being 
kept  fully  au  courant  of  the  dispositions  of  the  Turkish 
commanders.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  Turks. 
They  have  no  scouts  beyond  a  few  demoralised  Hebrews, 
who  see  a  regiment  in  every  Cossack,  ehut  their 
eyes  in  a  tren^le  of  terror  at  the  flash  of  a  sabre, 
and  regard  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  as  the  jaws  of  Le^ 
viatfaan.  Nor  is  there  a  friendly  population  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water  to  assist  tl^m  with  informa¬ 
tion  ;  and  even  were  the  noble  Roumans  better  disposed 
towards  the  Porte,  the  Turks  would  doubtless  exclaim, 
as  the  Russians  do,  “  Save  us  from  our  friends  !  ”  It  may 
be  said  with  something  very  like  certainty  that  the 
Russians  will  not  allow  the  Roumans  to  cross  the 
Danube  with  them ;  hence  the  clamour  of  the  Wallachs 
to  steep  their  glittering  sabres  in  Moslem  gore,  this 
clamour  being  annply  sufficient  to  satisfy  such  honour 
as  is  possessed  by  a  country  which  furnishes  the 
greater  part  of  the  East  from  Pesth  down  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  from  Constantinople  to  Cairo,  with  its 
necessary  demumonde — that  demi-moride  that  flaunts  its 
gaudy  riches  in  the  eyes  of  its  dazzled  acolytes  in  the 
streets  and  promenades  of  Bucharest.  It  is  a  meretrici¬ 
ous  country  and  a  meretriciows  people  from  top  to  bottom, 
especially  at  the  top,  with  its  aping  of  its  Parisian 
prototype,  whilst  at  the  bottom  we  find  a  swarm  of 
troglodytes  in  the  lowest  stage  of  animal  existence, 
harrowing  in  the  earth,  their  caverns  covered  in  by 
rotten  straw  and  divided  into  two  compartments,  in 
one  of  which  the  whole  family— «if  one  can  use  the  word 
in  such  a  connexion — grovels  without  distinction  of 
sex  on  sheepskins  and  straw,  till  the  dawn  of  morning 
calls  them  up  to  add  another  day’s  layer  of  dirt  on  mind 
and  body! 

*  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  Russians 
invariably  abstain  from  any  companionship  with  the 
Wallachs,  and  treat  them  with  a  scarcely  disguised 
contempt,  which  the  Rouman  warrior,  a  product  of  the 
united  arts  of  the  washerwoman  and  the  tailor,  is  quite 
impervious  to.  That  Prince  Bismarck  should  at  all 
consider  the  fate  of  such  a  race  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
plans,  or  have  any  synlpathy  with  a  Hohensoller  who 
has  already  become  so  influenced  by  his  surroundings  as 
to  imitate  at  Ealafai  the  comedy  of  the  Prince  Imperial 
at  Saarbriicken  by  firing  a  pop-gun  at  Widdin,  is  too 
preposterous  an  idea  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment. 
Neither  Prince  Bismarck,  nor  Count  Andrassy,  nor  any¬ 
one  else,  care  a  jot  about  the  Roumanians.  They  are 
merely  a  geographical  fact ;  and  to  attach  any  credence 
to  the  rumours  that  have  been  circulated  as  to  Roumania 
being  intended  to  be  rewarded  with  Bulgaria  is  simply 
infatuation. 

As  to  the  probable  course  of  events  we  may  now  ex¬ 
pect  to  hear  of  heavy  artillery  fire  all  along  tho  Danube, 
coupled  with  raids  and  feints  in  various  directions, 
under  cover  of  which  there  will  be  simultaneous  attacks 
in  force  at  Oltenitza,  Rustzuk,  Sistova,  and  Turn 
Magurelli,  with  diversions  at  Kalafat  and  Braila.  Of 
the  first  four  positions  we  annex  sketches,  though  it  is 
not  probable  that  anything  of  importance  will  take 
place  in  tho  way  of  crossing  in  force  for  the  next 
week.  We  may  mention  the  fhet  that  there  are  two  of 
the  Danube  gunboats  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lorn, 
and  two  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yantra,  opposite  tho  river 
Vede. 
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PUBLIC  OPimON  IN  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

Last  week  we  gave  some  account  of  Mr.  Katkoff  and 
the  Moscow  Gazette.  We  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our 
readers  a  few  characteristic  specimens  of  the  views  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  Press  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  Press  of 
the  two  cities  are  in  all  essential  points  at  one,  but 
there  are  certain  differences  in  tone  and  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  details  which  are  not  without  interest.  With 
regard  to  the  declaration  of  war,  there  is  the  most  per¬ 
fect  unanimity.  The  Vestnik  Evropy^  the  irreconcilable 
antagonist  of  the  Moscow  Gazette,  formerly  strove  rather 
to  calm  than  to  increase  the  popular  excitement, 
and  left  to  **the  literary  Redskins’’  the  undignified 
task  of  “  performing  the  war-dance  before  the  fight,” 
but  it  now  comes  forward  and  declares  that  it  ”  can  add 
nothing  to  the  perfect  truth  and  complete  persaasion  of 
the  words  contained  in  the  Imperial  Manifest.”  Its 
tone,  however,  is  different  from  its  Moscow  rival.  On 
reading  the  Manifest  Mr.  Katkoff*  exclaims :  ”  A  great 
event,  long  expected  by  Russia!  Never  was  a  more 
righteous  war  undertaken;  never  was  there  such  unity 
of  feeling  between  the  Russian  Czar  and  his  loyal  peo¬ 
ple  ;  never  did  the  Russian  Czar  possess  such  power, 
and  never  in  human  activity  was  the  will  of  Providence 
so  clearly  expressed.  In  vain  were  all  the  efforts  to  hold 
back  or  turn  aside  the  current  of  events ;  in  vain  will  be 
all  the  efforts  to  drive  back  or  break  up  that  resistless  tor¬ 
rent  directed  by  God.  With  triumph  and  prayer  in  our 
renewed  hearts,  the  call  to  battle  is  received  by  our  native, 
our  holy  Russia.  Yes,  holy  !  Now  in  all  truth  wo  feel 
the  force  of  that  designation.  The  great  decision,  which 
places  a  landmark  in  history,  has  stood  all  tests  and 
come  out  of  the  crucible  cleansed  from  all  mixture  of 
human  prions.  In  it  is  truly  expressed  the  will  of 
God.”  Thus,  wo  see,  Mr.  Katkoff  is  still,  at  such 
moments  of  excitement,  in  what  Positivists  would  call 
the  theological  stage  of  intellectual  development.  The 
editor  of  the  Vestnik  Evropy,  on  the  contrary,  has 
advanced  considerably  towards  positive  conceptions.  He 
is  not  so  intimately  conversant  with  the  will  of  Provi- 
'-dence,  and  confines  his  attention  to  terrestrial  affairs. 

The  Russian  people,”  he  says,  **  were  always  ready  to 
make  any  sacrifices  for  the  attainment  of  national  ends. 
In  that  lies  the  meaning  of  our  history  and  the  guarantee 
of  our  future.  All  the  circumstances  in  the  present 
crisis  show,  on  the  one  hand,  less  reckless  enthusiasm, 
and,  on  the  other,  more  real  force  than  on  any  preceding 
.  occasions  of  a  similar  kind.  Having  exhausted  all 
means  of  agreement,  Russia  proceeds  to  inevitable  war 
without  bravado,  though  she  was  never  before  so  well 
prepared  as  at  present  There  was  never  a  more  deep 
and  general  conviction  as  to  the  necessity  of  war. 
Neither  the  upper  classes  nor  the  mass  of  the  pe^le 
have  any  need  of  being  excited  or  encouraged.  The 
money  spent  on  banquets  with  warlike  toasts  would  be 
better  employed  if  handed  over  to  the  Red  Cross 
Society.” 

The  St.  Petersburg  Press  seems  to  agree  with  that  of 
.Moscow  in  putting  the  responsibility  oi  the  present  war 
on  England,  but  as  to  the  motives  which  have  actuated 
.  England  in  the  matter  there  appears  to  be  a  difference 
of  opinion.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  the  Moscow 
•  Gazette  explained  the  British  policy  by  a  supposed  desire 
*on  our  part  to  humiliate  Russia.  The  Ifovoe  Vremya, 
which  we  may  take  as  a  representative  of  St.  Petersburg 
opinion,  gives  a  somewhat  different  explanation.  ”  On 
whom,”  it  asks,  “  falls  the  responsibility  of  the  war  ? 
Certainly  not  on  Russia,  who  again  and  again  stretched 
out  the  hand  of  friendship  to  ner  rival,  and  proposed 
friendly  co-operation.  Certainly  not  on  the  English 
people,  which  showed  its  sympathy  for  the  oppressed 
Slavs.  The  crime  lies  at  the  door  of  the  little  caste  of 
English  Tories,  capitalists,  and  stockbrokers.  Formerly 
these  people  believed  in  the  regeneration  of  the  Porte, 
and  supplied  it  with  money  at  usurious  interest,  and  now 
they  avenge  their  mistake  on  the  innocent  Rayahs.”  In 
another  article  of  the  same  organ  this  idea — or  at  least 
something  like  it — is  more  folly  developed.  “  To  expel 
foreign  nations  from  the  market  of  the  world  is  the  great 


and  simple  aim  of  the  English  monopolists.  Necessity 
and  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  compel  other  nations 
to  perceive  that  they  must  straggle  against  this  policy. 
Oppressed  nations  capable  of  life  must  get  air  and  light, 
and  for  this  purpose  they  will  demolish  the  walls  of 
rotten  States  supported  by  English  policy  and  English 
gold  if  these  barriers  stand  in  the  way  of  their  development. 
Amongst  these  rotten  States  which  are  held  together  by 
the  support  of  England  stand  in  the  first  line  Turkey 
and  Egypt.  The  desire  to  get  rid  of  Turkey  is  as 
natural  as  the  desire  to  get  rid  of  a  nightmare,  and 
rarely  was  there  such  a  just  war  as  that  which  Russia 
is  now  undertaking  in  spite  of  English  gold  and  Turkish 
fanaticism,  for  the  sake  of  humanity  and  humanitari- 
anism.  This  view  of  the  present  question,  lately  ex¬ 
pressed  by  a  German  newspaper,  is  not  new  to  the 
Russian  public.  It  is  the  view  which  has  been  held  by 
the  greater  part  of  the  Russian  Press  from  the  beginning 
of  the  present  disturbances.  We  have  not  only  seen  in 
Turkey  the  enemy  of  Slavonic  peoi)les,  but  we  have 
identined  Turkey  with  England,  which  supported  it, 
and  have  regarded  the  Anglo-Turkish  alliance  as  a 
wall  which  obstructed  Russia,  as  well  as  the  Slavs,  on 
the  road  to  the  free  development  of  national  prosperity. 
So  long  as  Turkey  exists,  we  cannot  think  of  curtailing 
our  military  budget  or  expect  the  development  of  the 
Russian  mercantile  marine  in  the  Black  Sea.  Nor  can 
we  reasonably  look  for  Russian  enterprise  in  the  market 
of  the  world.  As  these  facts  are  now  recognised  even 
by  a  Berlin  newspaper,  we  may  confidently  hope  that 
time  will  still  further  clear  up  the  great  and  legiti¬ 
mate  aim  of  Russia  in  the  present  war,  and  that  the 
true  nature  of  the  struggle  will  be  universally  recog¬ 
nised.” 

When  we  boil  down  a  large  quantity  of  this  inflated 
language  into  simple  prose  we  find  that,  according  to 
Russian  opinion,  Russia  has  a  double  mission  to  per¬ 
form  ;  she  has  to  liberate  oppressed  peoples,  and  she  has 
to  remove  certain  obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of 
her  own  national  development.  The  former,  as  being 
more  disinterested,  is  naturally  put  forward  most  pro¬ 
minently,  and  Russia  is  represented  as  being  now  the 
leader  of  a  kind  of  European  Liberal  Party.  When  re¬ 
garded  from  this  new  standpoint,  the  history  of  the 
last  quarter  of  a  centuiy  appears  thus  : — **  The  Crimean 
War  was  the  last  triumph  of  the  Conservatives,  who 
contrived  in  that  affair  to  cover  their  miserable  selfish 
interests  under  the  pretence  of  a  crusade  against  enslaved 
Russia.  Against  us  rose  the  Whig  Palmerston  supported 
by  the  more  Liberal  Gladstone,  and  with  them  appeared 
Napoleon  HI.,  who  had  just  laid  fetters  on  free  France, 
Austria  (I),  and  Sardinia  (!).  A  more  motley  coali¬ 
tion  could  hardly  bo  imaging.  It  had  neither  internal 
unity  nor  any  spiritual  bond  of  union.  The  liberal 
phrases  covered  merely  the  commercial  and  industrial 
interests  of  those  who  used  them,  and  the  coalition 
immediately  fell  into  several  hostile  camps.  The  peoples 
felt  that  they  were  being  made  to  play  an  unworthy 
part,  that  they  were  being  led  to  the  slaughter,  and  made 
to  bear  double  taxation,  not  for  the  sake  of  fre^om,  but 
for  their  own  enslavement,  and  for  the  integrity  of  the 
pockets  of  certain  coteries  in  the  centres  of  Europe. 
National  self-consciousness  was  strengthened  by  the 
defeat  of  Russia.  At  the  present  time  the  commercial 
and  industrial  interests  of  the  West  are  affected  by  the 
awakening  of  the  Slavs  not  less  than  they  were  twenty 
years  ago,  and  now  Turcophilism  shrieks  as  loudly  about 
the  dangers  to  bo  feared  from  half-barbarous  Russia. 
At  the  same  time  these  knights  are  obliged  to  unfurl 
their  true  standard,  bearing  the  device,  ‘  Natural  Con¬ 
servative  Interests  ’ — that  is  to  say,  material  advantages 
and  power  over  the  oppressed — ^but  their  voice  is 
drowned  ”  [the  confusion  of  metaphor  is  not  ours]  **  by 
the  thunder  of  popular  curses  at  meetings,  and  in  the 
Press.  Truly  a  strange  revolution  has  taken  place  in 
Europe  since  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  signed.  Europe 
has  accepted  every  accomplished  fact,  and  has  never 
made  a  serious  attempt  at  resistance.  The  Conserva¬ 
tives  had  to  recognise  the  emancipation  and  uuiBcation 
of  Italy,  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes  in  America, 
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the  emancipation  of  Mexico,  the  unification  of  Germany, 
the  emancipation  of  Hungary,  even  a  certain  legal 
equality  of  Slavs  and  Germans  in  Austria,  and  lastly 
the  fall  of  the  Pope  and  of  Napoleon  III.  .Through  the 
history  of  Western  Europe,  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  we  can  trace,  like  a  red  thread,  the  growth  and 
development  of  national  self-consciousness.  In  the 
present  war  with  the  Porte  we  shall  have  against  us 
Mr.  Disraeli,  at  the  head  of  his  legion  of  bankers  and 
manufacturers,  the  well-fed  philosophers  of  the  Journal 
des  Debats,  the  Hun  aristocracy  of  Hungary,  and  the 
Turkish  Begfs ;  but  we  question  whether  these  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  *  natural  Conservative  interests  *  will 
succeed  in  raising  against  Russia  a  powerful  army 
and  fleet.  Of  course  the  duty  of  Russia  is  to  go 
straight  to  the  goal — the  emancipation  of  oppressed 
peoples — and  the  peoples  of  the  West  will  be  on  her 
side.  Every  victory  of  the  Russian  atms  will  cause  a 
thrill  of  joy  in  the  humble  cabin  of  the  Irish  peasant, 
the  Slavonic  villages  of  Austria,  the  glens  of  Herze¬ 
govina,  and  the  valley  of  the  Danube.  Let  our  enemies 
represent  ns,  if  they  will,  as  the  enemies  of  civilisation. 
We  believe  that  in  the  present  war  not  a  single  germ  of 
Western  civiHsation  will  be  destroyed,  but  seeds  of  a 
new  and  brighter  life  will  be  sown  in  Slavonian  fields  !  ** 

It  may  seem  to  many  people  rather  ludicrous  that 
Russia  should  seek  to  play  the  emancipator  of  oppressed 
peoples.  During  the  time  of  Nicholas  she  was  certainly 
the  chief  representative  of  “  Conservative  interests,” 
and  even  during  the  present  reign  she  has  more  than 
once  shown  little  sympathy  with  the  oppressed.  Not  to 
speak  of  Poland,  we  may  recall  the  fact  that  when  the 
Western  Powers  invited  Russia,  in  1856,  to  join  them 
in  making  representations  to  Ferdinand  II.  of  Naples 
regarding  his  misgovemment.  Prince  Gortchakoff  re¬ 
plied  :  **  Europe  should  not  forget  that  all  Sovereigns 
are  equal  among  themselves,  and  that  they  are  guided  in 
their  mutual  relations  not  by  extent  of  territory  but  by 
the  sacredness  of  the  right  of  each  of  them.”  The  St. 
Petersburg  Press  has  been  recently  reminded  of  this 
circular,  and  most  of  the  newspapers  have  endeavoured 
to  defend  the  action  of  Russia  on  formal  grounds,  but 
the  Novoe  Vremya  considers  such  tactics  unsatisfactoiy, 
and  makes  the  following  speech  for  the  defence ; — “  In 
1856  Russia  had  just  emerged  from  an  exhausting  war, 
in  which,  we  must  admit  with  grief,  she  had  but  one 
ally,  and  that  ally  was  this  same  Ferdinand  II.  Further, 
Russia  could  not  then  clearly  perceive  the  real  meaning 
of  the  agitation  which  was  then  beginning  in  Europe, 
for  she  herself  had  at  that  time  serfage,  corporal  punish¬ 
ment,  secret  judicial  procedure,  Ac.  The  new  era  of 
reforms  had  only  begun  to  dawn,  and  the  new  reign  had 
scarcely  drawn  up  the  programme  of  the  reforms  which 
were  afterwards  accomplished.  It  would  have  been 
absurd  to  demand  Liberalism  in  Naples,  when  we  had 
so  little  of  it  at  home.” 

As  to  the  national  interests  of  Russia  which  should  be 
forwarded  in  this  war,  we  do  not  for  the  present  wish 
to  speak  at  length,  because  on  this  subject  the  oracle 
gives  forth  an  uncertain  sound.  The  assertion  fre¬ 
quently  reiterated  by  English  statesmen,  that  we  have 
most  important  interests  in  Constantinople,  has  sug¬ 
gested  to  even  the  ultra-sentimental  Russians  that  their 
country,  which  lies  so  much  nearer,  must  surely  have  still 
more  important  interest  in  that  part  of  the  world ;  but 
as  yet  we  have  found  in  the  Russian  Press  no  clear  in¬ 
telligible  explanation  of  what  those  interests  are.  No 
doubt  such  an  explanation  will  soon  be  forthcoming, 
and  we  shall  not  fail  to  communicate  it  to  our  readers. 


THE  FUTURE  GOVERNOR  OF  BULGARIA. 

From  a  telegram  in  the  morning  papers  we  learn  that 
”  Prince  Tcherkasski,  who  has  charge  of  the  amnge- 
ments  for  the  civil  administration  of  Bulgaria,  has 
arrived  in  Bucharest.”  As  the  name  of  that  gentleman 
will  not  be  found  in  biographical  dictionaries  or  other 
works  of  reference,  we  propose  to  give  our  readers  some 
information  regarding  him.  A  knowledge  of  his  cha¬ 


racter  and  previous  history  may  throw  some  light  on 
the  intentions  of  the  Russian  Government  in  appointing 
him,  and  may  enable  us  to  form  some  plausible  conjec¬ 
tures  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  will  carry  out  the 
mission  entrusted  to  him. 

At  the  present  time,  when  a  good  deal  is  being  said 
^d  written  about  the  dishonesty  of  Russian  officials, 
it  may  be  well  to  begin  by  saying  that  Prince  Tcher¬ 
kasski  is  a  man  of  incorruptible  honesty.  No  one  who 
knows  him  well  could  for  a  moment  suspect  him  capable 
of  corruption,  jobbery,  or  cognate  sins,  and  accordingly 
we  may  confidently  pr^ict  mat  the  future  civil  admi¬ 
nistration  of  Bulgaria  will  be  pure  in  so  far  as  purity 
depends  upon  the  chief  official.  Unlike  Russian  nobles 
in  general.  Prince  Tcherkasski  did  not  seek  to  ”  make  a 
career  ”  in  the  service  of  the  State.  He  h^  no  taste 
for  military  life,  and  did  not  feel  disposed  to  mount  the 
ordinary  ladder  of  promotion  in  the  civil  administra¬ 
tion,  though  the  social  position  of  his  family  and  his 
I  own  remarkable  talents  would  have  ensured  him  a 
rapid  ascent.  When  he  left  the  University  of  Moscow 
the  Russian  Civil  Service  did  not  present  many  attrac¬ 
tions  for  a  man  who  had  keen  feelings  of  honour  and  a 
decided  independence  of  character.  The  system  of 
Nicholas  was  then  at  its  height.  Jobbery  and  corruption 
were  so  rife  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  an  official 
to  keep  his  hands  quite  clean,  and  whether  he  kept  his 
hands  clean  or  not,  he  was  obliged  to  conform  minutely 
to  the  prevailing  lifeless  routine,  and  to  refrain  from 
everything  that  could  W  any  possibility  be  regarded  as 
insubordination.  The  Slavophils  alone  entered  a  silent 
protest  against  this  state  of  things,  by  keeping  them¬ 
selves  aloof  from  the  public  service,  and  with  them 
Prince  Tcherkasski  allied  himself  so  intimately  that  he 
came  to  be  regarded — and  is  still  commonly  regarded — 
as  a  Slavophil.  In  reality,  however,  the  term  cannot 
justly  be  applied  to  him.  He  is  not  at  all  of  the  stuff 
that  Slavophils  are  made  of.  His  nature  is  not  of  the 
dreamy,  sentimental  kind,  which  can  find  pleasure  in 
archssologpcal  patriotism,  and  in  studying  the  science  of 
history  from  the  Slavonic  point  of  view.  He  iA  em¬ 
phatically  a  man  of  the  present  and  a  man  of  action,  and 
possesses  a  marvellous  power  of  mastering  details  and  of 
finding  ways  and  means  to  secure  the  object  which  he 
has  in  view.  The  first  opportunity  which  he  had  of  dis¬ 
playing  these  qualities  on  a  large  scale  was  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  serfs,  in  which  he  played  a  most  prominent 
part,  and  excited  against  himself  tne  hatred  of  a  laige 
section  of  his  brother  nobles.  Though  himself  a  large 
landed  proprietor,  he  advocated  warmly  the  scheme  of 
ceding  in  perpetual  usufruct  to  the  emancipated  serfs 
a  large  quantity  of  the  land,  and  making  them  practi¬ 
cally  independent  of  their  former  masters.  He  never 
allowed  himself,  however,  to  be  carried  away  by  any 
of  the  extreme  views  which  were  held  by  many  of  the 
”  Liberals  ”  at  that  time.  Soon  after  the  emancipation 
of  the  serfs,  the  Polish  insurrection  of  1863  broke  out, 
and  here  again  he  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
remarkable  administrative  abilities.  When  the  insur¬ 
rection  had  been  suppressed,  and  the  Government  de¬ 
termined  to  reorganise  the  administration,  and  improve 
the  condition  of  the  peasantry  in  the  Polish  provmces, 
Tcherkasski  became  chief  of  the  administration  in 
Warsaw.  The  ability  and  vigour  which  ho  showed  in 
that  important  post  is  still  remembered  with  anything 
but  gratitude  by  the  Polish  noblesse.  How  far  the 
accusations  of  Machiavelism,  which  have  been  brought 
against  him  for  his  activity  at  that  time,  are  well 
founded,  is  a  question  which  need  not  be  here  dis¬ 
cussed.  He  went  to  Warsaw  with  the  firm  resolve  of 
rendering  Polish  insurrections  for  the  future  impossible, 
and  of  permanently  bringing  the  country  completely 
under  Russian  domination,  and  he  used  what  seemed  to 
him  the  best  means  for  bringing  about  these  results. 
Certainly  he  did  much  in  a  short  time  towards  this  end, 
but  as  all  his  schemes  were  not  supported  by  the  Central 
Government,  he  throw  up  the  post,  and  retired  into 
private  life.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  twice  mayor 
of  Moscow,  and  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
local  self-government  (^zemstvo)  of  Tula — the  province 
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£Ebshion  they  would  have  choeen  a  more  pliable  instm- 
ment.  The  circumstances,  however,  in  which  Prince 
Tcherkasski  will  now  be  plfu;ed  will  be  in  many  respeota 
new  to  him.  Had  he  been  entrusted  with  the  I'e- 
organisation  of  Bosnia  we  could  have  predicted  with 
tolerable  certainty  what  he  would  do,  because  the 
Mahommedans  are  there  the  great  landholders,  and  the 
Christian  population  are  the  dependent  peasantiy.  The 
position  of  the  Christians  might  therefore  be  easily  im¬ 
proved,  by  making  them  proprietors,  and  conferring 
communal  self-government  upon  them,  as  has  been 
done  in  Russia  and  Poland.  But  such  a  simple  and 
efficacious  policy  is  inapplicable  in  Bulgaria,  because  in 
that  province  there  are  no  great  landholders,  and  the 
soil  is  already  in  the  hands  of  the  peasantry.  It  will  be 
unnecessary,  therefore,  to  raise  the  land- question,  except 
in  so  far  as  Vakonfs  or  ecclesiastical  property  are  con¬ 
cerned,  and  the  reforms  will  be  rather  of  an  administra¬ 
tive  kind.  As  to  these  administrative  reforms  we  can 
make  probable  conjectures  from  those  recent  reforms  in 
Russia  in  which  Prince  Tcherkasski  played  an  impor- 
tant  part.  In  Russia,  each  commune  is  now  practic^ly 
independent,  or  **  autonomous,”  as  regards  all  communal 
affairs,  and  contiguous  communes  are  formed  into  Voloitef 
which  are  likewise  self-governing.  From  this  adminis¬ 
tration  all  who  are  not  peasants  are  rigorously  excluded, 
and  the  officials  do  not  meddle  in  its  affairs.  Above  this 
is  the  ZemstvOf  with  elective  assemblies,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Governor,  in  each  distiict  and  each 
province.  Some  organisation  of  this  kind  will  in  all 
probability  be  introduced  into  Bulgaria,  for  the  Russians 
generally  make  their  reforms  according  to  learned 
theories,  and  do  not  pay  very  much  attention  to 
tradition  or  local  peculiarities.  They  have,  too,  an 
additional  reason  for  acting  in  this  way ;  similarity  of 
administration  is  a  step  towards  a  relation  of  a  closer 
kind. 

The  chief  difficulty  will  be  to  create  the  centre  of  the 
administration.  In  Bulgaria  there  is  no  native 
dynasty  as  in  Soi*via  and  Montenegro,  and  it  is  quite 
inconceivable  that  Russia  can  consent,  as  some  authorb* 
ties  are  at  present  suggesting,  to  place  the  province 
under  the  rule  of  Prince  Charles  of  Roumania.  How¬ 
ever  simple  and  satisfactory  such  a  solution  may  appear 
to  ns,  it  would  seem  to  Russians  an  act  of  treason  to 
Slavonic  nationality,  for  the  Roumanians  are  not  Slavs, 
and  their  Prince  is  a  German.  We  expect  to  hear  some 
snj^stions  about  a  Russian  Grand  Duke,  but  we  believe 
that  the  Russian  Government  is  too  anxious  to  conciliate 
Europe  to  make  such  a  proposal.  In  any  case  that  is  a 
question  in  which  Europe  must  be  consulted,  and  in  the 
decision  of  which  Prince  Tcherkasski  and  the  other 
Russians  to  whom  the  reorganisation  of  the  adminis* 
tration  may  be  entrusted  cannot  play  the  chief  part. 


in  which  his  chief  estate  is  situated,  but  he  did  not, 
until  his  recent  Bul^rian  appointment,  hold  any  post  in 
the  Imperial  administration. 

What  the  official  position  of  Prince  Tcherkasski  is  to 
be  is  not  quite  clear  from  the  accounts  which  have 
reached  us.  Some  of  these  represent  him  as  simply  at 
the  head  of  the  Red  Cross  Society ;  others  call  him  the 
civil  governor  of  Bulgaria ;  whilst  a  third  group  confer 
upon  him  a  curious  mixture  of  benevolent  and  political 
functions.  In  this  confusion  of  benevolent  and  political 
activity  there  is  nothing  that  need  surprise  us.  In  a 
speech  by  M.  Aksiikoff,  of  which  we  recently  gave  a 
report,  we  saw  how  benevolent  activity  was  explained  to 
mean  the  work  of  reviving  the  spiritual,  moral,  eccle¬ 
siastical,  and  social  life  of  the  people  in  the  countries 
occupied  by  Russian  troops,  and  of  convincing  these 
people  that  in  moral  union  with  Russia  lies  their  only 
chance  of  an  independent  future.  The  a^nts  who  are 
to  undertake  this  “  benevolent  ”  activity  are  to  be 
attached  to  Prince  Tcherkasski,  and  therefore  his 
activity  may  possibly  have  something  of  the  same  mixed 
character.  However  his  position  may  be  officially 
described,  his  appointment  plainly  indicates  that  the 
Russian  Government  meditates  something  more  than  a 
mere  militaiy  occupation  of  Bulgaria,  and  the  fact  that 
the  Imperial  choice  should  have  fallen  upon  him  in  pre- 
ference  to  others  is  very  significant.  Though  he  has  never, 
■o  far  as  we  are  aware,  published  anything  concerning  the 
Eastern  Question,  he  is  not  at  all  reticent  on  the  subject,  so 
that  his  opinions  are  well  known  both  to  his  friends  and  to 
the  Government.  Like  most  of  his  countrymen  he  looks 
very  far  ahead,  and  believes  that  in  the  future  the  nations 
of  Europe  will  form  themselves  into  three  great  groups 
— the  Romanic,  Teutonic,  and  Slavonian.  England 
belongs,  properly  speaking,  to  none  of  the  three,  and 
consequently,  if  she  desires  to  maintain  her  political 
influence,  she  must,  with  the  help  of  her  colonies, 
organise  a  political  group  of  her  own.  The  organisation 
of  the  various  groups  will  of  course  depend  to  a  great 
extent  on  circumstances  which  cannot  be  foreseen,  but 
will  probably  at  first  take  the  form  of  a  confederation. 
In  the  Slavonic  group,  Russia  will  naturally  hold  the 
chief  position,  and  she  ought  always  to  keep  this  in  view. 
She  has  no  need  to  accelerate  events,  but  she  must  be 
constantly  on  the  watch  to  prevent  the  natural  course 
of  events  from  being  disturbed  by  external  inflnences. 
The  tendency,  for  instance,  to  Germanise  the  Southern 
Slavs — Prince  Bismarck’s  famous  “  Drang  nach  Osten  ” 
—ought  to  be  opposed,  and  the  policy  of  the  Hungarians 
should  be  equally  resisted  as  an  assault  on  the  integrity 
of  Slavonic  nationality.  The  Greeks,  too,  mustbe  watched, 
for  they  have  still  their  ‘‘grande idee,”  and  seek  to  Hel- 
leniso  the  Slavs  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  It  seemed, 
therefore,  until  the  recent  outbreak,  that  the  best  policy 
of  Russia  was  to  preserve  intact  the  Turkish  domination, 
because  Turkish  oppression  never  takes  the  form  of  at¬ 
tacking  the  national  integrity  of  a  subject  race.  Slavs  re¬ 
main  Slavs  under  the  rule  of  the  Sultan,  but  they  have  a 
tendency  to  become  Germans  or  Hungarians  under  the 
rule  of  Austria,  and  they  absorb  a  certain  amount  of 
the  Hellenic  spirit  when  brought  into  close  contact  with 
Greeks.  If  the  Slavonic  tribes  had  only  remained  quiet 
Russia  would  probably  have  restricted  herself  to  a 
defensive  policy,  but  recent  political  events  have  forced 
her  to  assume  a  more  active  role.  The  Bulgarians  must 
now  be  to  some  extent  emancipated  from  Turkish  rule — 
perhaps  misrule  would  be  a  more  correct  expression — 
and  she  will  soon  have  to  determine  what  form  this  in¬ 
dependent  or  semi-independent  life  is  to  assume. 

As  we  have  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  Prince  Gortchakoff  or  Prince  Tcherkasski 
we  cannot  make  any  authoritative  statement  regarding 
their  intentions,  but  wo  may  draw  some  conclusions  on 
the  subject  from  the  previous  activity  of  the  latter 
^ntleman.  We  know  how  he  acted  in  Russia  at  the 
time  of  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  and  in  Poland 
after  the  insurrection  of  1863,  and  as  he  is  a  man  with 
strong  opinions  and  much  logical  consistency  we  may 
assume  tnat  he  will  act  now  in  a  similar  manner.  If 
the  Government  intended  ’  to  act  in  a  very  dissimilar 


THE  ANNEXATION  OP  THE  TRANSVAAL. 

The  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  may  be  said  to  be 
one  of  the  direct  fruits  of  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle’s  teach¬ 
ing.  No  one  can  grudge  the  venerable  “  prophet  ”  the 
satisfaction  in  his  old  age  of  having  been  the  means  of 
adding  a  province  to  the  British  Empire.  Chacun  a  son 
gout ;  we  daresay  it  is  a  more  comfortable  feeling  for 
him  than  the  joy  of  making  dukes  and  empresses.  It  is 
more  than  a  fancy  to  attribute  this  political  achievement 
to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Carlyle.  His  intimate  personal 
relations  with  the  Colonial  Office,  once,  in  his  opinion, 
“  a  world-wide  jungle  of  red-tape  inhabited  by  doleful 
creatures,”  are  an  open  seci*et,  and  wo  cannot  help  con¬ 
necting  this  open  secret  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
annexation  has  been  brought  about.  The  Transvaal  has 
been  annexed  because  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  the 
Konig  or  ‘‘  Able-Man  ”  in  South  African  affairs,  con¬ 
sidered  annexation  to  be  the  wisest  course.  Sir  Theo- 
philus  Shepstone  has  spent  his  life  in  the  thick  of  South 
African  politics,  and  given  abundant  proofs  of  his  capa¬ 
city,  and  Lord  Carnarvon  entrusted  him  with  absolute 
power  to  do  with  the  Transvaal  as  seemed  unto  him 
good.  He  was  despatched  as  Special  Commissioner  to 
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T™"*^**^  ^public  and  to  the  Zalus  and  other  sender  of  which  professed  to  hare  secret  information  of 
r  ^©  neighbourhood  of  that  Republic  and  an  intended  invasion  of  the  Colonies  next  spring.  Here 
of  Nat^,  with  absolute  discretion  to  act  “  in  such  man-  is  Mr.  Brownlee’s  elaborate  comment  upon  the  rumour, 
ner  as  he  might  deem  in  accordance  with  British  inte-  enclosed  in  Despatch  No.  60. 
rests  and  with  the  general  policy  of  Her  Majesty’s 

Government.  Nominally  his  discretion  was  shared  detailed  nature  of  the  contenta  of  telegram  juit  receited  will 

with  Governor  Barkly,  but  the  instructions  were  that  8*^  panic  upon  the  frontier ;  but  without  more  circumataatial 

he  should  confer  with  the  Governor  onlv  when  nracti-  *“f®™*tioa,  I  am  not  able  to  judge  of  the  amount  of  credence  to  be 

_ _ .1  ^*1  .  •  I'  _  nlaoed  unnn  tllA 


liovemment.  JNominaliy  his  discretion  was  shared  detailed  nature  of  the  contenta  of  telegram  juat  receited  will 

with  Governor  Barkly,  but  the  instructions  were  that  ®^®*®  8*^  panic  upon  the  frontier ;  but  without  more  circumataatial 
he  should  confer  with  the  Governor  onlv  when  nracti-  *“^®™*tioa,  I  am  not  able  to  judge  of  the  amount  of  credence  to  be 

cable,  that  when  at  a  distance  he  should  act  upon  his  1?^ 

own  roanonftihihfv  TTa  waa  of  «  /i;ofarw«r.  n  ^  lue  reporta  from  the  ranoua  reaidenta  upon  the  frontier  lead  to 

to  lecTd“  either  o^t  'r™  T 

W  the  British  flag  in  the  ^public,  and  he  commit!^  W 

himself  to  that  act  upon  his  own  judgment  of  the  ®triOTy  under  the  Government.  He  haa  long  public^  advocatad 
sitnation.  meaaaxea  aaoongat  the  Goalekaa  aa  would  place  them  on  the 

The  Uo^ho^  of  cerres^ndenoe.  relating  to  this  X 
transaction,  wnicn.  has  just  been  issued,  is  a  large  gaided  with  great  suspicion  by  Kreli ;  but  as  a  larg;e  section  of  the 
volume,  but  the  part  of  it  containing  Lord  Carnarvon’s  t^lekas  adheres  to  him,  and  he  has  ample  means  of  knowing  what 
reasons  fw  entrusting  Sir  T.  ShepsUme  with  power  to  ”  ©▼•n  »»  Kreli’s  moat  aecret  Councils,  I  think,  if  tiia  ar- 

J^^oce-piesonlyafearp^.  The  d^rmming  fact 

was  the  news  of ^the  defeat  of  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  once  communicate  them  to  Government. 

by  the  native  chief  Secocoeni,  which  reached  Downing  Immediately  a^oining  Hreli’s  country  is  the  Idutywa  Reserve ; 
Street  ooi  September  20  last  year.  Sir  T.  Shepstone  ^he  two  principal  Chiefs  there  are  Smith  and  Sigidi.  I  believe  that 
was  then  in  England,  advising  the  Colonial  Office  on  the  *“  *“7  disturbance  Sigidi,  althoigh  a  Gcaleka,  would  stand 

state  of  affairs  in  South  Africa,  and  on  the  receipt  of  the  ;<>  Smjth,  I  have  no  doubt  hia  only  aafrty  is  in  adheriig 

news  Lord  Carnarvon  at  once  despatehed  him  on  hia  tut  have  made  no  sign  f  and  even  though  ^ey  were 

mission.  Lord  Carnarvon  had  long  been  convinced  of  mithless,  I  believe  many  of  their  people  would  report  any  hostile 
the  expediency  of  the  union  of  the  Transvaal  with  the  movement  to  the  Government 

British  Colonies  in  South  Africa,  hut  he  had  hesitated  ,  Adjoining  the  Idutywa  Reserve,  and  abutting  on  Kreli’s  countir, 
to  seize  upon  the  territory  with  a  strong  hand  ;  he  had  “  Hogoland.  The  existence  of  these  people  depends  on  their  ad- 
hoped  that  the  Boers  would  Toluntarily  place  themselves  !"  7°^  '“’t*® 

nnder  British  protectmn.  Now,  however,  when  the  Fingoea  have  means  of  knowing  what  is  going  oa,  and  x  do  not 
Boers  were  showing  themselves  not  only  incapable  of  think  that  such  an  extensive  plan  of  operations  as  is  mentioned  in 
ordering  their  own  affairs  but  incapable  of  maintaining  fhe  telegram  could  be  arranged  without  their  knowledge,  and,  oon- 
iheir  independent  existence  against  the  attacks  of  the  «®q«ently,  ours. 

native  tribes,  he  considered  that  he  could  wait  no  loncrer,  tribe  is  that  of  the  Tembookies.  Gangeliawe  feels  sore 

«d  Sir  T.  Shepstone  s^t  out  without  ^  “t  rin"7ni‘t 

detailed  instructions  but  with  the  understanding  that  the  national  veneration  for  the  person  of  the  Chief  has  induced  many  of 
reluctance  of  the  Boers  to  come  under  British  rule  the  Tembus  to  overlook  the  atrocities  of  Gangeliawe,  in  conae- 


should  not  stand  in  bis  way  if  he  considered  annexation 
the  right  policy.  Although  Lord  Carnarvon  was  thus 
liberal  in  his  commission  to  the  Able  Africander,  he  did 
not  fail  to  indicate  what  he  should  accept  as  a  valid  ground 
for  annexation.  It  was  not  from  any  love  for  the  Boers, 
any  desire  to  save  them  from  the  consequences  of  what 
they  had  provoked,  that  he  was  prepared  to  interfere 
witn  their  Government.  It  was  because  he  believed  the 
safety  of  all  onr  South  African  colonies  to  be  compromised 
by  the  perpetual  collisions  with  tho  natives,  and  the 
resulting  exasperation  of  the  native  mind.  The  Kafirs, 
enraged  by  the  high-handed,  not  to  say  brutal,  policy  of 
the  Boers,  and  elated  by  their  success  over  them,  would 
not  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the  Boers  and  other 
white  men,  and  would  carry  the  war  into  British 
territory  in  hopes  of  sweeping  the  whole  race  of 
intruders  out  of  the  country. 

This  is  the  one  reason  that  Lord  Carnarvon  gives  for 
overthrowing  the  independence  of  the  Boers,  a  very 
substantial  reason  if  it  can  be  made  out.  It  takes  for 
granted  that  the  natives  are  incapable  of  distinguishing 
between  the  Dutch  colonists  and  the  English.  No  doubt 
it  is  well  to  err  upon  the  safe  side  in  such  a  matter ;  bat 
if  there  were  other  Powers  interested  in  the  Transvaal, 
and  concerned  to  throw  suspicion  on  our  good  faith, 
they  would  not  have  much  difficulty  in  finding  grounds 
for  disputing  this  justificatory  proposition.  Taking  a 
historical  parallel,  they  might  advance  the  fact  that  the 


quence  of  their  freedom  from  them  for  the  last  year,  and  more 
especially  oa  account  of  his  humbled  and  degraded  position.  Bat 
even  among  the  Tembns,  and  taking  into  consideration  their 
changed  feelings,  I  think  them  would  still  be  many  men  who  Vonld 
frankly  intimate  to  the  Government  officials  anything  which  was 
proper  for  them  to  know. 

Nehemiah  Moshesh  was  for  a  short  time  notorlons  by  his  effbrts 
to  organise  an  onion  among  the  native  tribes,  with  a  view  of  residing 
what  he  proibssed  to  beliere  to  be  the  obje^  of  a  Conibdaration  of 
the  various  South  African  Colonies  and  States ;  bat  his  ellorts  have 
failed  ;  he  has  now  returned  to  his  former  insignifioanee,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  would  have  a  hundred  followers  if  be  attempted  to 
overran  New  England. 

In  the  division  of  King  William’s  Town,  we  have  William  Kama, 
and  the  Chief  Toise,  It^al  to  the  backbone.  Ihese  two  men 
would  not  conceal  any  hostile  movement  from  Government,  and 
they  have  ample  means  of  knowing  what  is  going  on,  and  yet  havt 
given  no  infbnnation. 

The  fact  cannot  be  ignored  that,  for  some  time  past,  various  dis¬ 
turbing  causes  have  been  in  existence,  and  this  being  the  case, 
alarming  rumours  have  been  circulated,  and  it  is  veiy  easy  to 
imagine  how  the  alarming  report  in  the  telegram  may  have  got 
into  circulation,  if  people  once  imagined  a  rising  prol«ble. 

In  sll  mmoanr  of  a  warlike  nature  which,  for  the  last  four 
years  have  frequently  been  circulated,  the  Gaikas  have  invariably 
been  associated  with  Kreli,  but  very  singolarlj  they  ^y®  ou  this 
occasion  been  left  out  of  the  arrangement.  No  rising  can  be 
eflected  without  the  Gaikas,  and  we  have  many  loyal  men  among 
them  who  would  report  any  organisation  for  rebellion,  at  least  so  1 
found  it  when  1  resided  among  them. 

I  have  for  some  time  past  urged  the  greatest  vigilance  on  all 
officers  in  the  Native  Department,  but  have  heaM  nothing  from 
them  of  an  alarming  nature.  Nevertheless,  1  think  we  must  use 


natives  of  North  i^erica  proved  themselves  perfectly  every  effort  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  these  war  reports,  and  in  the 
c.pableofdUtmguiAingl»tweea^nchaod^ 

even  between  one  St^  and  another.  And  talcing  ^e  beyond  this  I  do  not  see  that  we  are,  with  pnwent  information 

g articular  facts  of  this  case,  they  might  point  out  that  under  present  circumstances,  prepared  to  go. 

ecocoeni  himself,  so  far  from  showing  any  disposition  ^  .  i  r  x 

to  confuse  tho  English  with  the  Boers,  had  declared  This  was  the  official  knowledge  at  the  disposal  of  the 
that,  sooner  than  yield  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Trans-  Government  last  year.  It  must  be  admitted  that  it  does 
vaal  Republic,  he  would  place  his  tribe  under  British  not  go  to  support  Lord  Carnarvon’s  belief  that  our 
protection.  Further,  the  very  despatches  which  decided  South  African  ^ssessions  were  r^y  ^dangered  by 
Lord  Carnarvon  to  send  out  his  special  commissioner,  the  wars  of  the  Boers  with  the  native  tribes,  and  it  ^  is 
contain  an  elaborate  report  from  the  Secretary  for  Na-  all  that  the  present  blue-book  supplies  in  justificatmn 
tive  Affairs  at  Cape  Town,  declaring  the  rumours  of  a  of  his  policy.  Bat  we  are  still  waiting  for  furthw  de- 
projected  rising  to  be  improbable.  The  alarm  was  tails  from  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  and  prepared  to 
raised  by  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Brownlee  in  July  last,  the  admit  the  wisdom  of  erring  on  the  safe  side. 


I  V' 
J'  ' 
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Thus  tbo  third  set  of  contractors  had  to  construct  the 
line,  and  the  company  to  work  it,  for  529,0002.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  actual  contractors  were  paid 
417,0002.,  out  of  which  they  constructed  the  line  and 
made  their  profit,  leaving  the  company  103,0002.  for 
plant  and  working  expenses.  That  is  to  say,  the  com¬ 
pany  had  to  pay  away  over  a  third  of  its  capital  to 
the  people  who  formed  it !  No  doubt  the  promoters 
would  say  that  33^  per  cent,  is  not  an  excessive  profit. 
That  is  about  the  profit  allowed  to  the  retijl  bookseller. 
Quite  true,  if  the  capital  on  which  this  33^  per  cent,  is 
levied  were  theirs.  But  it  is  not.  That  o3^  per  cent, 
is  nothing  but  black-mail  levied  on  the  company's 
money.  But  be  that  as  it  may ;  all  these  manoeuvres 
with  syndicates  and  promoters,  contractors  and  sub¬ 
contractors,  were  in  themselves  evidence  that  the  under¬ 
taking  was  of  a  risky  character.  So  risky,  in  fact, 
that  the  company  does  not  quite  realise  one-half  per 
cent,  on  its  capital,  and  ought  to  realise  12  to  15. 

Scheme  II.  involved  larger  interests.  It  was  also  for 
the  construction  of  a  line,  but  which  would  have  cost 
some  two  millions  and  a-half  sterling.  The  Government 
invited  tenders.  These  were  offered  by  the  score. 
Promoters,  financiers,  and  contractors  offered  all  man¬ 
ner  of  terms,  but  these  terms  were  either  too  high,  or 
offered  by  persons  in  whom  the  Government  had  no 
confidence.  They  all  emanated  from  the  very  Bohemia 


attempt  to  persuade  anyone  but  a  promoter  that  61,0002. 
more  or  less  would  not  influence  the  success  of  an  in¬ 
dustrial  enterprise.  If  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  company 
to  know  what  becomes  of  one-fifth  of  its  capital,  we 
should  like  to  know  at  what  precise  figure  that  necessity 
does  commence. 

Wo  must  perforce  assume  that  this  view  of 
the  case  did  not  present  itself  to  the  eminently  legal 
minds  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  and  Lord  Justice 
Bramwell.  Fiat  lex,  mat  puhlicum.  They  evidently 
have  not  wandered  along  the  tortuous  paths  of  Promo¬ 
tion,  which  are  easy  enough  to  enter,  but  very  difficult 
to  get  out  of.  And  though  Mr.  Grant  assured  ns  that 
his  method  of  doing  business  did  not  differ  from  that 
pursued  by  Messrs.  Rothschild,  Baring,  and  others, 
we  must  be  permitted  to  deny  this  altogether,  and  to 
point  out  that  there  are  two  distinct  classes  of  pro¬ 
moters  —the  Banking  Promoter  and  the  Financial  Pro¬ 
moter.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  the  same  as 
that  between  a  banker  and  a  financier.  To  make  this 
difference  quite  clear,  we  propose  giving  the  secret 
history  of  two  schemes,  one  of  which  succe^ed,  whilst 
the  other  was  nipped  in  the  bud  just  as  it  was  about  to 
blossom  forth  into  a  golden  butter-cup,  holding  some 
three  millions  sterling. 

Scheme  I.  A  gallant  but  highly  impecunious  officer 
had  rendered  the  State  some  little  military  but  more 
political  service.  For  these  services  he  was  rewarded 
with  a  concession  to  construct  a  line  of  communication 
— whether  a  line  of  railway,  a  tramway,  a  canal,  a  line 
of  steamers,  or  balloons,  we  shall  not  state.  The  gallant 
officer  sold  his  concession  to  a  syndicate  for  6,0002.  The 
syndicate  sold  it  to  a  firm  of  contractors  for  a  sum  of 
10,0002.,  at  a  profit  of  4,0002.  The  contractors  sold  it 
to  a  financial  promoter  for  15,0002.,  at  a  profit  of  5,0002. 
The  financial  promoter  formed  a  company,  to  which  he 
sold  it  in  turn,  for  a  sum  of  60,0002.,  a  profit  of  45,0002. 
The  company  then  engaged  the  above-mentioned  con¬ 
tractors  to  construct  the  line  for  600,0002.  These  con¬ 
tractors  sold  their  contract  for  450,0()02.,  at  a  profit  of 
150,0002.,  to  another  firm  of  contractors,  who  finally 
sublet  their  acquisition  to  a  third  set  of  contractors  for 
380,0002.,  at  a  profit  of  70,0002.  The  company's  capital, 
bo  it  now  said,  was  800,0002.  Now  let  us  strike  the 


balance : — 

£ 

Payment  to  Concessionaire  ....  6,000 

„  „  Syndicate . 4,000 

First  payment  to  first  firm  of  Contractors  .  5,000 

Payment  to  Financial  Promoter  .  .  .  45,000 

Second  payment  to  first  firm  of  Contractors  .  160,000 

Payment  to  second  firm  of  Contractors  .  .  70,000 


PROMOTERS  AND  JUDGES. 


We  find  ourselves  somewhat  in  a  dilemma.  Last 
Saturday  week  we  expressed  an  opinion  **  that  if  Lord 
Coleridge  had  not  allowed  the  trial  (Twycross  v.  Grant) 
to  proceed,  or  Mr.  Twycross  had  accepted  Mr.  Grant's 
offer,  something  would  have  occurred  very  much  like 
con^nnding  a  felony."  But  now  we  find,  according 
to  Lord  Justice  Bramwell  and  the  Lord  Chief  Baron, 
that  nothing  of  the  sort  would  have  occurred,  for  they 
have  ruled  that  the  payments  of  45,0002.  to  Mr.  Grant, 
imd  of  16,0002.  to  the  Duke  of  Saldanha,  do  not  dbme 
within  Section  38  of  the  Act  of  1867.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Lord  Justice  Brett 
ruled  that  they  do  come  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act.  The  Judges  being  thus  disagreed,  the  app^  conse¬ 
quently — though  why  consequently,  we  cannot  tell — falls 
to  the  ground,  and  confirms  Lord  Coleridge's  judgment. 
It  would  appear  from  this  case  that  two  Judges  ruling 
one  way,  and  two  Jud^s  ruling  another,  confirms  the 
judgment  of  a  fifth.  In  other  words,  that  a— 0=5,  a 
sum  we  are  unable  to  solve.  We  can  only  explain  it  on 
the  apparently  leg^al  theory  that  a  prisoner  is  the  best 
judge  of  his  own  case.  That  Bill  Sykes  shoul«A  sit  in 
judgment  upon  himself  for  his  assault  and  battery,  and 
acquit  or  convict  himself  for  three  months,  according 
to  the  voice  of  conscience,  would  certainly  not  be  allowed 
in  the  Old  Bailey.  But  the  principle  is  admitted  in 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  for  on  that  bench,  where  only 
four  Judges  were  visible  in  the  flesh,  there  sat  another 
one,  invisible  to  the  vulgar  eye,  in  the  form  of  the 
Judge  the  other  four  were  sitting  upon — to  wit.  Lord 
Coleridge.  He  had  the  casting  vote  in  the  shape  of  his 
already  pronounced  judgment,  so  that  practically  three 
Judges  approved  of  the  Jury's  verdict  in  the  case,  and 
three  Judges  approved  o^  and  confirmed,  the  judgment, 
namely,  the  Judge  who  pronounced  it,  and  two  Judges 
of  Appeal.  That  Lord  Coleridge  would  confirm  his  own 
judgment  was  evident  from  the  tenor  of  his  remarks 
during  the  appeal.  What  it  might  have  been  under 
other  circumstances  is  so  much  a  matter  of  abstract 
speculation  that  we  prefer  suggesting  the  addition  of  a 
judge  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  who  shall  be  visible, 
tangible,  and  audible,  instead  of  the  shadowy  presence  of 
the  Judge  whose  judgment  is  under  judgment,  and  who 
is  placed  in  the  awkward  predicament  of  having  to  con¬ 
firm,  or  to  negative,  his  own  decision. 

But  this  is  not  the  dilemma  we  are  in.  We  are  in  the 
predicament  of  having  stated  that  had  the  trial  not 
been  allowed  to  proceed,  something  would  have  oc¬ 
curred  very  much  like  compounding  a  felony.  Three 
Judges  have  confirmed  our  opinion.  But  two  have  pro¬ 
nounced  against  it.  Still,  if  we  uphold  our  opinion, 
there  is  no  knowing  whether  we  may  not  become  liable 
for  contempt  of  court  or  libel.  But  as  there  is  not 
much  probability  of  the  three  Judges  having  to  retract 
their  own  words,  we  do  not  mean  to  retract  ours ;  and 
repeat  as  emphatically  as  possible  that,  if  Mr.  Twycross 
had  accepted  Mr.  Grant’s  offer,  he  would  have  been 
morally,  if  not  legally,  compounding  a  felony. 

That  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  and  Lord  Justice  Bram¬ 
well  did  not  regard  the  matter  in  this  light  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  due  to  a  conviction  that  Mr.  Grant  had  been 
made  the  victim  “of  a  widespread  and  absurd  pre¬ 
judice"  against  him.  Those  were  the  words  of  the 
liord  Chief  Baron ;  and  he  also  stated  that  the  61,0002. 
paid  to  the  promoters  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
failure  of  the  company.  Of  course  it  had  not !  Is  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron  so  innocent  of  the  ways  of  this  wicked 
world  as  to  suppose  that  anyone  ever  imagined  that 
those  payments  of  61,0002.  out  of  309,0002. — say,  one- 
fifth  of  the  capital — had  ai^thing  at  all  to  do  with  the 
failoro  of  the  company  ?  Exactly  the  contrary.  Those 
payments  insured  the  remarkable  success  of  the  company 
in  the  shape  of  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  309,0002. 
Those  payments,  in  effect,  were  the  price  paid — un¬ 
wittingly  paid — by  the  company  to  Baron  Grant  and 
the  Duke  of  Saldanha  for  its  verpr  existence.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  undertaking,  for  which  the  company  was 
formed,  is  quite  another  question,  and  it  is  useless  to 
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^  imd  contrMtordom.  This  was  annoying,  to  adopt  the  speUing  followed  in  the  connhy.  So  it 

for  the  Uoyemix^nt  m  question  ^nted  money  very  would ;  but  we  should  like  to  know  how  many  people 
badly,  not  so  much  for  the  construction  of  the  line,  but  would  recognise  Zajedar  as  their  recent  aoquaintanco 
for  other  purposes.  Seeing  that  well-known  and  highly-  Saitchar!  Who  would  look  for  NicopoU  in  Neiml? 
respited  firms  would  not  tender,  this  perplexed  Govern-  And  how  many  expect  to  meet  Giurgevo  in  Schiurthevo 
ment  sent  agents  to  London,  Pans,  Berlm,  Amsterdam,  or  Shurslia  ?  Still  as  it  is  a  very  laudable  ambition  to 
and  Vienna  to  formally  apply  to  the  great  firms  for  spell  the  words  as  they  spell  them  in  the  respective 
assistance.  The  great  finns  lUtened  courteously  to  their  countries,  we  subjoin  a  table  giving  some  of  the  chief 
profiosals,  but  most  of  them  declined  to  consider  them  quantities  as  expressed  by  English  letters,  as  well  as 
in  view  of  the  political  state^  of  affairs.  Two  or  three,  some  of  the  most  usual  geograimical  terms, 
however,  went  into  the  question ;  but  as  soon  as  it  came  Thus,  in  the  South  Slav  dialects  as  in  Alexinao 
to  the  cntical  pomtas  to  how  the  money  was  to  be  paid  ssAlexinats ;  6=^teh  or  c\  as  Cmavoda=:Tchemavoda» 
to  the  Government,  the  negotiations  came  to  a  stand-  or  as  in  NikSidssNikshitsh ;  c=(i«A,  as  in  Paradinsx 
still.^  The  firms  were  prepared  to  find  the  money  and  Paradshin;  as  in  RedcnevaossBaduyevatz ; 
pay  it  by  instalments  on  properly  authenticated  vouchers  as  in  6nmla=Shumla ;  x=the  French  j  or  English  ge, 
that  the  line  was  progressing.  That  is  to  say,  that  for  as  in  PoiarevaossPojarevatE,  or  BoievacssBog^vatz. 
every  so-and-so  many  miles  oomnleted,  they  would  pa^  '  *  ----- 

so-and-so  many  thousand  pounas.  On  those  condi¬ 


tions  they  would  undertake  to  ask  the  public  to  furnish 
the  money.  And  for  so  doing  they  would  charge  1 J  per 
cent,  commission  on  the  amount  raised.  But  this  did 
not  meet  the  views  of  the  Government  at  all.  They 


Thus,  those  two  names  that  puzzled  all  the  specials — 
Uuprija  and  Knjaievac — would  be  pronounced  and 
^tten  in  English  quantities  Tohupriya  and  Knya- 
jevatz. 

The  Roumanian  y=the  French  g  before  e  and  t.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  the  Turkish  g  before  the  same 


wanted  to  have  the  sole  control  over  the  money  at  once,  letters  or  compounds  with  o.  For  instance,  Bingiol, 
So  the  negotiations  with  the  great  firms  were  broken  off.  Bingjol,  or  Bin^ol,  are  three  forms  used  in  the  best  maps 
Hereupon  the  promoters  reappeared.  At  last  a  scheme  for  the  word  gtol,  or  lake — bin  meaning  a  thousand^ 
was  agreed  to  by  the  Government  and  the  promoters  and  is  pronounced  like  the  German  ce,  or  something  like 
which  would  have  resulted  in  the  Government  receiving  je  in  jelly.  The  Turkish  y  is  equivalent  to  our  own.  Thus 
^  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  the  loan,  which  was  to  be  Dobrudscha  is  properly  written  Dobrudja ;  Bazardschik 
issued  at  92  and  at  7  per  cent.  That  is  to  say,  the  Go-  sBazardjik. 
vemment  in  question  undertook  to  sell  their  bonds  of  The  following  are  the  chief  affixes  and  prefixes  enter- 
1001.  bearing  7  per  cent,  interest  to  the  promoters  for  ing  into  the  Slav,  Hungarian,  and  Turkish  geographical 
681.  cash,  whilst  the  promoters  sold  them  to  the  public  nomenclature 
for  921.  cash.  The  promoters  would  thus  have  pocketed 
24  per  cent,  of  the  money  subscribed  by  the  public.  In 
other  words,  the  Government,  in  order  to  get  1,500,0001. 
cash,  undertook  to  pay  out  of  the  2,500,0001.  the  public 
were  to  subscribe,  800,0001.  to  the  promoters,  a  bonus 
of  200,0001.  to  the  public,  and  175,0001.  annually  in 
the  shape  of  interest.  How  long  the  public  would  have 
received  its  7  per  cent.,  and  when  it  would  be  repsdd 
the  amount  of^the  loan,  may  be  imagined.  Speculations 
on  these  interesting  points  were,  however,  rendered 
nugatory,  for  war  broke  out,  and  daunted  even  the 
most  fearless  of  promoters.  So  the  scheme  came  to 
nothing. 

These  two  histories  show  plainly  enough  what  the 
difference  is  between  a  banker  and  a  “  financier  ** — ^a 
difference  of  some  30  per  cent.  To  some  people  that 
would  be  a  consideration.  And  if  such  mean  persons 
ask  us  how  they  are  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
species,  we  reply  that  their  best  safeguard  will  always 
1m  in  a  careful  examination  of  the  scheme  proposed,  by 
the  help  of  other  information  than  that  contained  in 
the  prospectus.  For  instance,  we  are  perfectly  con 
vinced  that  if  Mr.  Twy cross  had  consulted  a  good  map 
of  the  ground  between  Lisbon  and  Cintra,  or  even 
Murray’s  latest  guide-book  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  he 
would  have  pitched  the  prospectus  of  the  tramway  com¬ 
pany  into  his  waste-paper  basket,  or  have  invested  simply 
as  a  bull  or  a  bear  without  any  right  to  complain  of  the 
result. 


SUt 

Hungarian 

Torkiah 

Bielo-z 

Feiir 

Fekete 

Ak 

Crno-a 

Kara 

Gomje 

FelBOB 

Bala 

Orta 

Dolige 

Alsd 

Zir 

Sama 

Brdo  (Planina, 

Erdoe 

Orman 

Oova) 

Higy 

Bag 

BrS^ 

Pohe  (Dnga, 
Ponor) 

Rieka  (Woda) 

Tepe,  Bel,  bell 

Foly6 

Bore  (Kapa) 
Beir  (Sn  Tcnai 

Potok 

Fattak 

Sn 

Moet 

— 

Tchekmedje, 

Koprii 

EngUah 

White 

Black 

Upper 

Middle 

Lower 

Forest 

Mountains 

HiU 

Valley  (gorge) 
River  (water) 
Brook 

Bridge 


EASTERN  ORTHOGRAPHY.  . 

Somebody  recently  wrote  to  the  Times  to  protest 
against  the  “  barbarous  spelling  ”  of  the  word  “  Do- 
brudscha.”  This,  declared  the  writer,  was  the  Germans* 
way  of  spelliug,  forced  upon  them  by  their  want  of 
the  English  sound  of  “  j,*  which,  he  contended,  quite 
represented  the  Turkish  sound,  and  that  we  ought  there¬ 
fore  to  spell  the  word  “  Dobruja.”  Now  without  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  question  as  to  whether  Dobrudscha  is  a 
Turkish  word  or  not,  nor  into  the  differences  in  the 


Tavor.  Vrelo  — 

Bonar 

Source 

Jezero 

— 

Oiol  (gdl) 

Lake 

Kovi-o-a 

Uj 

Yeni 

New 

Banja 

Banja,  Hamman  Hot  apringa 

Stare-a-o 

6 

Eaki 

Old 

Veliki 

Nagy 

Boyuk 

Great 

Mali 

Kiaa 

Kntchuk 

Small 

Grad,  Bvor  — 

Kaleh,  Kaleaai, 

Castle,  Borg 

Hiaaar 

Monaatir 

Tek,  Tekke 

Monastery 

Knla.  Karaula  — 

Kula,  Karaula 

Tower 

Pol,  Polje 

— 

Koi 

Village 

Varoah 

Bazar 

Market 

Rudnik 

— 

Maidan 

Mine 

Torkiib 

Engliih 

Kiliaae 

Church 

Gdk 

Blue,  Heavenly 

Sary 

Yellow 

Kiril 

Red 

Oghln 

Son 

Yedi 

Seven 

Taah 

Stone 

Bemir 

Iron 

BeU 

Mad,  cracked 

Ouzel 

Beautiful 

Bin 

Thousand 

Tchamur 

Mud 

Khanzir 

Pig 

The  Turkish  names 

are  mostly  descriptive  of  the 

natural  characteristics  of  the  place,  the  substantive 
being  turned  into  an  adjective  by  the  ending  lulii^h/ 
to  wnich  the  word  koi  is  added,  or  understood.  Thus 


all  German,  we  can  do  no  better  than  adopt  the  German  cracked-stone  village— or,  as  we  should  probably  write 
form,  except  in  such  cases  where  universal  custom  has  it,  “  Cracks toneham.”  Frequently,  however,  Deh  means 
decided  upon  one  particular  form.  Of  course  some  mad,  as,  for  instance,  (Aoi)  madmen  s  viJ^ge 

people  will  at  once  object  that  the  best  system  would  be  anglice  “  Foolham,”  or  in  modem  orthography,  Fulham 
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The  ending  djik  is  a  dlmlDutiTe,  for  instance  Kaladjikss. 
“  Little  Caetle.” — Altogether  there  is  an  amount  of 
poetry,  humour,  and  imagination,  combined  with  a 
wondierful  appreciation  of  natural  features,  in  the 
Turkish  names  of  places  that  is  highly  interesting.  For 
instance,  take  the  word  Kiretchi*Oglilunyn~I)agh  the 
**  Mountain  of  the  Bellows>maker*B  Son ;  ”  or  Tshar- 
§hmmbs  Bunar  asz  **  Wednesday-market  Spring,”  and 
Binbogha^Daghf  **  Thousand-Ozen  Mountains.”  Withina 
short  distance  of  each  other  we  have  the  villages 
A'iife,  **  Little  Lady ;  ”  Ashyfte^Kaleeai^  ”  Lover’s  Castle ;  ” 
Qy*el~OghlM-koif  “Beautiful  Boy”  village;  wad  Bistir- 
koi,  “  B^-carpet  ”  village. — Kizlar-Kaletsif  “  Maiden’s 
Castle  ;  ”  Aralan-OghlUf  “  Lion’s  Son  ;  ”  Bey  OgUu, 
“The  Prince’s  Son;  ’’and  Kantykavak^  “The  Bloody 
Poplar,”  are  also  names  highly  significant  of  a  tragic 
romance.  A  strange  combination  is  formed  by  the 
villages,  within  a  few  hours’  walk  of  each  other,  of 
Yusirf-Kardaah-koif  “  Joseph’s  Brothers  ;  ”  and  Miar- 
Bogdan j  “  Egyptian  Corn  ”  (maize).  Significant  also 
are  the  two  names,  often  used  to  denote  one  and  the 
same  place,  of  6?iaour-A;oi,  “Unbelievers;”  and  Oren^ 
koif  “  Ruins.”  Expressive  of  the  character  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  the  names — Katryn-OghlUf  “  The  Son  of  a 
Mule;”  Deli  Demirdji,  “The  Mad  Blacksmith;”  and 
DeU  TerzUyf  “  The  Mad  Tailors.”  Binbir  KUiaaef  “  The 
1,001  Churches,”  is  so  called  from  the  number  of  ruined 
towers  and  fantastic  trachytic  rocks  around  the  place. 
Characteristic  of  the  natural  features  are  the  names — 
Saryash^koif  “  Yellow-ooze  ;  ”  Saryahitahek-koi,  **  Butter¬ 
cup  Village ;  **  Altyn-koif  “  Golden  Village  Aladagh-Derey 
“  The  Valley  of  Many  Coloured  Mountains,”  so  called  from 
the  glaring  red,  yellow,  white,  and  blue  rocks  and  strata ; 
and  ErigoZf  “  the  Great  Eye,”  the  name  for  a  large  and 
romantically  situated  fountain-head.  Care  must  be 
taken  by  the  traveller  to  distinguish  properly  between 
Ktz,  maidan,  and  Kizilj  red.  Much  abuse  was  showered 
upon  the  present  writer  once  by  a  virtuous  old  Turk 
who  thought  we  were  poking  fun  at  him  by  speaking 
of  his  village  as  Kizlarkoi,  instead  of  Kizilkoi.  Not 
exactly  reassuring  to  the  belated  traveller  are  such  names 
as  Bonhazlayan^  “  The  Cut-throats ;  ”  Kanly-Demirdjiy 
“The  Bloody  Blacksmith;  ”  Kaaaahlarf  “The  Slaughter¬ 
ers  ;  ”  and  Turhe-koif  “  The  Village  of  Tombs.”  More 
agreeable  are  Ekmek-koiy  “  Bread- Village ;  ”  Halwadji- 
koif  “The  Sweetmeat  Village;  ”  &nd PekmezlUf  “Grape- 
^rup  Village  ;  ”  whilst  “  Opium  Village,”  and 

Tchingilert  “  The  Dancers,”  are  as  much  calculated  to 
lease  the  gay  and  merry  tourist  as  8ofta~koi^  “  Stu- 
ent’s  Village,”  and  Fakihler-koi,  “  Lawyer’s  Village,” 
are  adapted  for  the  more  serious  mind.  Altogether,  so 
poetical,  nature-admiring  and  humorous  a  race  surely 
deserve  a  better  Government  than  they  have  got. 


GREEN  PASTURES  AND  PICCADILLY. 

BY  WILLIAM  BLACK, 

Author  of  *  The  Adventurea  of  a  Phaeton^  *  The  Princeaa 
of  Thule/ 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

A  CONFESSION. 

On  the  morning  of  his  departure  for  London  Balfour  would  take 
no  notice  of  tho  marked  disfavour  with  which  Lady  SyWia  re¬ 
garded  his  setting  out.  It  was  hard  ou  the  poor  child,  no 
doubt,  that  he  should  leave  her  in  the  midst  of  these  few 
Chriatmaa  holidays ;  and  all  for  the  sake  of  some  trumpery 
Parliamentary  business.  He  might  have  remonstrated  with 
her,  it  is  true ;  might  have  reminded  her  that  she  knew  what 
his  life  must  be  when  she  married  him  ;  might  have  recalled 
her  own  professions  of  extreme  interest  in  public  affairs; 
might  have  asked  her  if  a  single  day’s  absence — which  he  had 
tried  to  avert  by  a  proposal  which  she  had  rejected — was, 
after  all,  such  a  desperate  business.  But  no.  He  had  no  wish 


to  gain  an  argumentative  victory  over  his  beautifvd  young 
wife.  He  would  allow  her  to  cherish  that  consolatory  sense 
of  having  been  wronged.  Nay  more ;  since  she  had  plainly 
chosen  to  live  in  a  world  apart  from  his,  he  would  make  her 
life  there  as  happy  as  possible.  And  so,  as  he  Idssed  her  in 
bidding  her  good-by,  he  said — 

“  By  the  way,  Sylvia,  I  might  as  well  go  round  by  tiie  Hall, 
and  see  your  father.  If  he  is  in  all  that  trouble — ^this  is 
Christmas-time  you  know — ^perhaps  he  will  let  ms  help 
him.” 

Well,  she  did  look  a  little  grateful. 

“  And  I  shall  be  down  as  soon  as  I  can  to-morrow  forenoon, 
he  added. 

But  as  he  drove  away  from  The  Lilacs  in  the  direction  of 
Willowby  Hall,  he  did  not  at  all  feel  so  amiably  disposed 
towards  his  wife’s  father;  whom  he  conjectured — and  conjec¬ 
tured  quite  wrongly — to  have  been  secretly  soliciting  this  help 
from  Lady  Sylvia.  But  at  aU  events,  Balfour  said  to  himself 
the  relations  between  himself  and  his  wife  were  of  more  im¬ 
portance  than  his  opinion  of  Lord  Willowby.  Ihe  sacrifice  of 
a  few  thousand  pounds  was  not  of  much  concern  to  him ;  it 
was  of  great  concern  to  him  that  his  wife  should  not  remidii 
unhappy  if  this  matter  of  money  could  restore  her  usual 
cheerfulness. 

When  he  reached  the  Hall,  he  found  that  Major  and  Mrs- 
Blythe  had  left  the  day  before,  but  would  return  for  Christmas. 
Lord  Willowby  was  smoking  an  after-breakfast  cigarette  in  the 
library.  He  looked  surprised  when  Balfour  entered  ;  his  son- 
in-law  had  not  often  paid  him  a  visit  unaooompanied  by  Lady 
Sylvia. 

“  The  fact  is,”  said  Balfour,  coming  straight  to  the  point, 
“Sylvia  is  rather  distressed  at  present  because  she  ima¬ 
gines  you  are  in  some  trouble  about  business  matters.  She 
thinks  1  ought  to  ask  you  about  it,  and  see  if  I  can  help  you- 
Well,  I  don’t  like  interfering  in  anyone’s  affairs,  especially 
when  I  have  not  been  solicited  to  interfere ;  but  really,  you 
know,  if  I  can  be  of  service  to  you—” 

“  Ah  t  the  good  girl — the  dear  girl  1  ”  siud  Lord  Willowby, 
with  that  effusiveness  of  tone  that  his  daughter  had  Isamed  to 
love  as  the  only  true  expression  of  affection.  “  I  can  see  it 
all  I  Her  tender  instinct  told  her  who  that  man  was  whom 
you  drove  over  the  day  before  yesterday — she  recognised  my 
despair,  my  shame,  at  being  so  beset  by  a  leech,  a  blood-sucker, 
a  miserable  wretch  who  has  no  more  sense  of  honour—’* 

And  at  this  point  Lord  Willowby  thought  fit  to  get  into  a 
hot  and  indignant  rage,  which  in  no  measure  imposed  on  hia 
son-in-law.  Balfour  waited  patiently  until  the  outburst  was 
over.  Perhaps  he  may  have  been  employing  his  leisure  con¬ 
sidering  how  a  man  could  be  beset  by  a  leech ;  but  inadver¬ 
tently  he  looked  out  of  window  at  his  horses,  and  then  he 
thought  of  his  train. 

“And,  indeed,  Balfour,”  said  his  lordship,  altering  his  tone 
and  appealing  in  a  personal  and  plaintive  way  to  his  son-in- 
law,  “  how  could  I  speak  to  you  about  these  matters  P  All 
your  life  you  have  been  too  well  off  to  know  anything  about 
the  shifts  that  other  men  have  sometimes  to  adopt” 

“  My  dear  Lord  Willowby,”  said  Balfour  with  a  smile,  “  1 
am  afraid  it  is  those  very  shifts  that  have  led  you  into  your 
present  troubles.” 

“If  you  only  knew — if  you  only  knew,’*  said  the  other, 
shaking  his  head.  “  But  there ;  as  my  dear  girl  is  anxious,  1 
may  as  well  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  Will  you  sit 
down  P  ” 

Balfour  sat  down ;  he  was  thinking  more  of  the  train  than 
of  his  father-in-law’s  affairs. 

“  Do  you  know,”  said  Lord  Willowby,  with  something  of  a 
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pcthetio  air,  **  that  you  an  about  the  laat  man  in  the  world  to  me  and  showed  me  a  scheme  that  would  save  them  from  ruin, 
whom  I  should  like  to  reveal  the  cause  of  my  present  anxieties  P  was  I  openly  to  denounce  imd  betray  them  merely  because  my 
You  are— you  will  foi^ve  me  for  saying  so — apt  to  be  harsh  own  conscience  did  not  exactly  approve  of  the  means  they  were 
in  your  judgments}  you  do  not  know  what  temptations  adopting P” 

poverty  puts  before  you.  But  my  dear  girl  must  plead  **  To  condone  a  felony— even  with  the  purest  and  highest 
for  Diew  motives  ” — said  Balfour }  and  with  that  Lord  Willowby  sud- 

Balfour,  who  did  not  at  all  like  this  abject  tone,  merely  denly  rose  from  his  chair.  That  single  phrase  had  touched  him 
waited  in  mute  attention.  If  this  revelation  was  to  be  pro-  into  reality. 

tracted,  he  would  have  to  take  a  later  train.  «  Wk  here,  Balfour - ”  said  ho,  angrily. 

**  About  a  year  and  a-half  ago,”  said  his  lordship,  letting  his  1-^®  younger  man  went  on  with  great  calmness,  to  ex¬ 

eyes  rest  vaguely  on  the  arm  of  Balfour's  easy  chair,  **  things  pJ®i®  that  he  had  probably  been  too  hasty  in  using  these  words 


had  gone  very  badly  with  me,  and  I  was  easily  induced  into  before  hearing)  the  whole  story.  He  begged  Lord  Willowby 
joining  a  speculation,  or  rather  a  series  of  speculations  on  the  ^  regard  him,  Balfour,  as  one  of  the  public :  what  would  the 
Stock  Exchange,  which  had  been  projected  by  several  friends  P'lblic,  knowing  nothing  of  Lord  Willowby’s  private  cha- 


of  mine  who  had  been  with  me  in  other  undertakings.  They 
were  rich  men,  and  could  have  borne  their  previous  losses  ,* 
I  was  a  poor  man,  and — and  in  short,  desperate.  Moreover, 
they  were  all  business  men,  one  or  two  of  them  merchants 
whose  names  are  known  all  over  the  world ;  and  I  had  a  fair 
right  to  trust  to  their  prudence — had  I  not  P  ” 

Prudence  is  not  of  much  avail  in  gambling,”  said  Balfour. 
"  However,  how  did  you  succeed  P  ” 

'*Our  operations,  which  they  conducted,  mind  you,  were 
certainly  on  a  large  scale — an  enormous  scale.  If  they  had 
c<^e  out  successfully,  I  should  never  have  touched  a  company, 
or  a  share,  or  a  bond  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  But  instead  of 
that,  everything  went  against  us ;  and  while  one  or  two  of  us 
could  have  home  the  loss,  others  of  us  must  have  been  simply 
ruined.  Well,  it  occurred  to  one  or  two  of  these  persons — I 
must  beg  you  to  believe,  Balfour,  that  the  suggestion  did  not 
come  from  me — that  we  might  induce  our  broker,  by  promises 
of  what  we  should  do  for  him  afterwards,  to  assume  the 

responsibility  of  these  purchases  and  become  bankrupt - ” 

A  sudden  look  of  wonder — merely  of  wonder,  not  yet  of 
indignation — leapt  to  the  younger  man’s  face. 

**  My  dear  fellow,”  pleaded  Lord  Willowby,  who  had  been 
watching  for  this  look,  don’t  be  too  rash  in  condemning  us — 
in  condemning  me,  at  all  events.  I  assure  you  I  at  once  opposed 
this  plan  when  it  was  suggested.  But  they  had  a  great  many 
reasons  to  advance  against  mine.  It  was  making  one  man 
bankrupt,  instead  of  several.  Then  on  whom  would  the  losses 
fall  P  Why,  on  the  jobbers ;  who  are  the  real  gamblers  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  who  can  easily  suffer  a  few  losses  when 

pitted  against  their  enormous  guns - ” 

But  how  was  it  possible  P  ”  exclaimed  Balfour,  who  had 
not  yet  recovered  from  his  amazement  **  Surely  the  jobbers 
could  have  appealed  to  the  man’s  books,  in  which  all  your 
names  would  have  been  found !  ” 


racter,  think  of  the  whole  transaction  P  And  then  he  prayed 
to  be  allowed  to  know  how  the  affair  had  ended. 

"  I  wish  it  tpas  ended,”  said  Lord  Willowby,  subsiding  into 
his  chair  again,  and  into  his  customary  gloomy  expression. 
**  This  man  appears  to  consider  us  as  being  quite  at  his  mercy. 
They  have  given  him  more  money  than  ever  they  promised } 
yet  be  is  not  satisfied.  He  knows  quite  well  that  the  jobbers 
suspected  what  was  the  cause  of  his  bankruptcy,  though  they 
could  no  nothing  to  him ;  now  he  threatens  to  disclose  the 
whole  business,  and  set  them  on  us.  He  says  he  is  ruined  as 
far  as  is  practicable }  and  that  if  we  don’t  give  him  enough  to 
retire  on,  and  live  at  his  ease,  be  will  ruin  everyone  of  ns  in 
public  reputation.  Now  do  you  see  how  the  case  stands  P  ” 

He  saw  very  clearly.  He  saw  that  he  dared  not  explain 
to  his  wife  the  story  he  had  been  told}  and  he  knew  she 
would  never  be  satisfied  until  he  had  advanced  money  in  order 
to  hush  up  a  gigantic  fraud.  What  he  thought  of  this  di¬ 
lemma  can  easily  be  surmised }  what  he  said  about  it  was 
simply  nothing  at  all. 

**  And  why  should  he  come  at  me  P  ”  said  Lord  Willowby, 
in  an  injured  way.  “  I  have  no  money.  When  he  was  down 
here  the  day  before  yesterday  he  used  the  pltdnest  threats. 
But  what  can  I  do  P  ” 

**  Prosecute  him  for  attempting  to  obtain  money  by  threats.” 

**  But  then  the  whole  story  would  come  out.” 

<<  Why  not — ^if  you  can  clear  yourself  of  all  complicity  in 
the  matter  P  ” 

Surely  this  was  plain,  obvious  good  sense.  But  Lord  Wil¬ 
lowby  had  always  taken  this  young  man  to  be  a  person  of 
poor  imagination,  limited  sympathies,  and  cold  practical  ways. 
It  was  all  very  well  for  him  to  think  that  the  case  lay  in  a 
nutshell.  He  knew  better.  He  had  a  sentiment  of  honour. 
He  would  not  betray  his  companions.  In  order  to  revenge 
himself  on  this  wretched  worm  of  a  bloodsucker,  would  he 
stoop  to  become  an  informer,  and  damage  the  fair  reputations 


« I  assure  you,  Balfour,”  said  hU  lordship,  with  a  look  of  of  friends  of  his  who  had  done  their  best  to  retrieve  his 
earnest  sincerity,  **  that  so  much  was  I  opposed  to  the  scheme  fallen  fortunes  P 


that  I  don’t  know  how  that  difficulty  was  avoided.  Perhaps 
he  had  a  new  set  of  books  prepared,  and  burned  the  old  ones. 
Perhaps  he  had  from  the  outset  been  induced  to  enter  his  own 
name  as  the  purchaser  of  the  various  stocks.’* 

«  But  that  would  have  been  worse  and  worse — a  downright 
conspiracy  to  swindle  from  the  very  beginning  I  Why,  Lord 
Willowby,  you  don’t  mean  to  say  that  you  allowed  yourself  to 
be  associated  with  such  a  -  —  well,  perhaps  I  had  better  not 
give  it  a  name !  ” 

^^My  dear  Balfour,”  said  his  lordship,  returning  to  his 


He  did  not  frankly  say  all  this ;  but  he  hinted  at  something 
of  it. 

**  Your  generosity,”  said  Balfour,  apparently  with  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  sarcasm,  **  may  be  very  noble }  but  let  us  see  exactly 
what  it  may  lead  to.  What  does  this  man  propose  to  do,  if  he 
is  not  paid  sufficient  money  P  ” 

**  Oh,  he  threatens  everything— to  bring  an  action  against  us 
— to  give  the  jobbers  information  which  will  enable  them  to 
bring  an  action — and  so  forth.” 

**  Then  your  friends,  at  all  events,  will  have  to  pay  a  large 


pathetic  tone,  **  it  is  well  for  you  that  you  have  never  suffered  sum }  and  both  you  and  they  will  be  ruined  in  character.  That 

from  the  temptations  of  poverty.  I  feared  your  judgment  of  is  so— isn’t  itP  ” 

my  conduct  would  be  harsh.  You  see,  you  don’t  think  of  the  I  don’t  know  about  character,”  said  this  poor  hunt^  crea- 

extenuating  circumstances.  I  knew  nothing  of  this  plan  when  ture.  “  I  think  I  could  make  some  defence  about  that. 

I  went  into  the  copartnership  of  speculation— I  cannot  even  “  I  don’t  think  your  defence  would  affect  the  public  verdict,” 
my  that  it  existed.  Very  wei :  when  my  partners  came  to  said  this  blunt-spoken  son-in-law. 
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«  Well,  be  it  80 1  **  said  his  lordship,  in  desperation.  **  Let 
ns  say  that  the  general  voice  of  business-men — who,  of  course, 
never  employ  any  stratagems  to  get  out  of  predicaments  in 
iheir  own  aflfairs— will  say  that  we  conspired  to  commit  a 
fraud.  Is  that  plain  enough  language?  And  now  perhaps 
you  will  say  that  the  threat  is  not  a  sufficiently  serious  one  P  ” 

**  I  will  say  nothing  of  the  kind,**  said  Balfour,  quietly. 
^  The  whole  case  seems  much  more  serious  than  anyone  could 
have  imagined.  Of  course  if  you  believe  you  could  •clear 
yourself,  I  say  again,  as  I  said  before — Bring  an  action  against 
the  man,  and  have  the  whole  thing  out,  whoever  suffers.  If 
you  are  disinclined  to  take  that  course—** 

**  Well,  suppose  I  am  P  ** . 

**  In  that  case,**  said  Balfour,  rising,  “  will  you  give  me  a 
day  or  two  to  think  over  the  affair  P  ** 

Certainly ;  os  many  as  you  like,**  said  Lord  Willowby, 
who  had  never  expected  much  from  the  generosity  of  this  son- 
in-law  of  his. 

And  so  Balfour  got  into  his  trap  ag^ain,  and  drove  on  to  the 
station.  Nothing  that  had  happened  to  him  since  his  marriage 
had  disturbed  him  so  much  as  the  revelation  of  this  story.  He 
had  always  had  a  certain  nameless,  indefinable  dislike  to  Lord 
Willowby ;  but  he  had  never  suspected  him  capable  of  con¬ 
duct  calculated  to  bring  dishonour  on  the  family  name.  And 
oddly  enough,  in  this  emergency,  his  greatest  apprehension  was 
that  he  might  not  be  able  to  conceal  the  almost  inevitable 
public  scandal  from  Lady  Sylvia.  She  had  always  loved  her 
father.  She  had  believed  in  his  redundant  expressions  of 
affection.  In  the  event  of  this  great  scandal  coming  to  her 
ears,  would  she  not  indignantly  repudiate  it,  and  challenge  her 
husband  to  repudiate  it  also  P 

That  evening,  by  appointment,  Balfouris  two  friends  dined 
with  him  at  his  club ;  and  they  had  a  more  or  less  discursive 
chat  over  the  Bill  which  it  was  proposed  he  should  introduce 
in  the  cose  of  his  ’  being  re-seated  at  the  following  General 
Election.  Strangely  enough,  he  did  not  enter  into  this  talk 
with  any  particular  zest.  He  seemed  abstracted,  absorbed ; 
several  times  he  vaguely  assented  to  an  opinion  which  he  found 
it  necessary  to  dispute  directly  afterwards.  For  what  the 
member  of  BoUinascroon  was  really  saying  to  himself  was  this 
— “  To-morrow  I  go  down  again  to  the  country.  My  wife  will 
want  to  know  what  I  am  going  to  do  about  her  father*s  affairs. 
I  shall  be  thrown  a  good  deal  during  the  next  few  days  into 
the  society  of  Lord  Willowby  and  his  brother.  And  on 
Ghristmas-day  I  shall  have  the  singular  felicity  of  dining  in 
the  company  of  two  of  the  most  promising  scoundrels  in  this 
country.** 
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The  Phusical  Basis  of  Mind.  With  Illustrations.  Being  the 
Secona  Series  of  'Problems  of  Life  and  Mind.*  By  George 
Henry  Lewes.  London :  Triibner  and  Co. 

[Second  Notice.] 

Under  the  third  problem,  “  Animal  Automatism,**  Mr. 
Lewes  takes  up  the  large  question  of  the  relation  of 
body  to  mind.  After  a  rather  hasty  review  and  a  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  hypotheses  of  Idealism  and  Materialism,  the 
author  proceeds  to  restate  his  own  view  of  the  ultimate 
reality,  os  expressed  in  the  second  volume  of  the  ‘  Pro¬ 
blems.*  Conscious  beings  are  at  once  body  and  soul ; 
and  these  are  but  different  aspects  of  one  thing.  Vital 
organisms  are  marked  off  from  machines  by  the  fact  of 
sensibility.  This  term,  sensibility,  is  the  symbol  in 
which  are  condensed  all  sentient  processes.  Sensation 
(feeling)  and  motion  appear  to  us  to  be  distinct  things ; 
this  is  simply  because  they  are  differently  apprehended. 


Mr.  Lewes  proceeds  to  apply  these  ideas  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  automatism.  Descartes  had  said  that  animals 
are  sensitive  automata.  Mr.  Huxley,  improving  on  this 
idea,  maintains  that  animals  and  men  alike  are  sensitive 
and  conscious  automata.  To  see  whether  this  is  so,  wo 
must  first  settle  the  meaning  of  the  terms  conscious  and 
unconscious.  Mr.  Lewes  points  to  the  ambiguity  in  tho 
term  consciousness,  which,  in  a  narrower  sense,  stands 
for  discriminated  intellectnalised  feeling,  and  in  a  wider 
sense  for  sensibility  in  general.  He  suggests  that 
we  should  distinguish  three  degrees  of  sentience  r 
perfectly  discriminated  feeling,  the  conscious;  imper¬ 
fectly  discriminated  feeling,  the  sub- conscious ;  and 
wholly  nndiscriminated  feeling,  the  unconscious.  To 
our  author,  consciousness  is  equivalent  to  the  psychical 
aspect  of  the  consensus  of  the  various  parts  of  the  ner. 
vous  organism.  When  this  is  intact,  any  excitation 
affects  the  whole  system  and  is  accompanied  with  feel¬ 
ing  of  some  kind  which  will  be  conscious,  sub-conscious, 
or  unconscious  according  to  **  the  extent  of  the  irra¬ 
diated  disturbance,*’  this  depending  on  the  statical  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  centres  at  the  moment.  Sentience  is  thus 
wider  than  conscionsness,  and  according  to  Mr.  Lewes 
it  is  both  a  psychological  and  a  physiological  error  to 
suppose  that  when  vital  processes  cease  to  affect  the 
consciousness  they  become  purely  physical  events. 
Thus  he  attempts  to  show  in  a  separate  chapter  that  the 
difference  between  voluntary  and  involuntary  actions  is 
not  one  of  kind  but  one  of  degree  only. 

Mr.  Lewes  then  proceeds  to  criticise  the  revived 
theory  of  animal  automatism.  *  Professor  Huxley  clearly 
recognises  the  difference  between  sentient  organisms  and 
insentient  machines.  The  only  question  remaining, 
then,  is  as  to  whether  feeling  helps  to  determine  the 
actions-  of  the  organism,  whether  it  is  a  co-efficient  in 
the  organism,  or  something  quite  outside,  and  simply 
coincident  with  vital  processes.  Those  who  assert  the 
latter  appear  to  rely  on  the  alleged  fact  that  the 'same 
actions  which  are  at  one  time  accompanied  with  con¬ 
sciousness,  may  at  other  times  proceed  without 
conscionsness.  Thus  Mr.  Huxley  argues,  in  discussing 
the  interesting  and  now  familiar  pathological  case  of 
the  soldier  narrated  by  Dr.  Mesmet,  that  the  complex 
and  elaborate  actions  performed  by  this  man  in  his 
abnormal  states  are  unconscious.  Mr.  Lewes  contends 
that  this  argument  involves  the  fallacy  that  conscious¬ 
ness  is  coextensive  with  feeling,  as  also  the  assumption 
(to  be  refuted  under  the  next  problem)  that  feeling  is 
confined  to  the  brain.  If  then,  says  Mr.  Lewes,  the 
evidence  fails  to  show  that  feeling  is  only  an  occasional 
concomitant  of  human  action,  we  must  assume  that, 
being  an  invariable  accompaniment,  it  is  no  collateral 
result,  but  an  integral  part  of  the  process : — 

Motion  may  detormiDO  Motion  ;  but  Feeling  can  only  determine 
Feeling,  Yet  we  do  so  speak,  and  are  justifi^.  For  thereby  we 
implicidy  declare,  what  psychology  explicitly  teaches,  namely,  that 
these  two  widely  different  aspects,  objective  and  subjective,  are  but 
the  two  faces  of  one  and  the  'same  reality.  It  is  thus  indifferent 
whether  we  say  a  sensation  is  a  neural  process,  or  a  mental  p^ess ; 
a  molecular  change  in  the  nervous  system,  or  a  change  in  Feeling. 
— P.  403. 

The  author’s  examination  of  the  Reflex  Theory,  by 
which  he  means  the  doctrine  which  excludes  sensibility 
from  the  actions  known  as  reflex,  need  not  occupy  us 
long.  The  argument  consists  of  little  more  than  a 
repetition  of  ideas  which  have  already  been  indicated. 
To  say  that  reflex  actions  are  merely  physical  is  to  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  sentience  is  wider  than  consciousness. 
Unconscious  sensations  are,  Mr.  Lewes  thinks,  a  common 
phenomenon.  For  example,  a  sleeping  waiter  failed  to 
rouse  when  called  by  his  name,  but  at  once  re¬ 
sponded  with  a  sleepy  “  yessir  **  when  summoned  by 
the  familiar  call  of  “  waiter.**  In  each  case,  says 
Mr.  Lewes,  there  was  auditory  sensation,  the  only 
difference  being  that  the  one  wanted  the  **  thrills  * 
or  “reflex  feelings**  which  belonged  to  the  other. 
Thus  the  higher  sensations  are  conscious  or  uncon¬ 
scious  according  to  the  state  of  the  sensorium.  Similarly 
Mr.  Lewes  argues  that  the  reflex  actions  of  the  lower 
centres  in  the  spinal  column  “  are  conditioned  by  the 
general  state  of  the  sensorium,  so  that  in  the  normal 
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organism  we  cannot  legitimately  exclude  them  from 
Sentience.”  Consequently  “the  reflex  theory  is  nn- 
physiological,  even  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  cerebrum 
IS  the  exclusive  seat  of  sensibility.”  But  this  hypothesis 
Mr.  Lewes  rejects,  first  of  all  on  general  a  priori  grounds, 
the  lower  centres  being  structu^ly  identical  with  the 
brain,  and  secondly  on  the  ground  of  direct  observa* 
tion.  This  consists  mainly  in  the  results  of  a  removal 
of  the  brain  in  the  lower  animals.  Mr.  Lewes  gives  ns  an 
interesting  survey  of.  these  experiments,  which,  he  con¬ 
tends,  unmistakeabl^  prove  the  presence  of  sensation, 
discrimination,  acquisition,  recollection,  instinct,  &c.,  in 
the  spinal  cord.  He  lays  particular  emphasis  on  the 
amount  of  spontaneity  oi  action  observable  under  these 
circumstances.  For  example,  it  is  well  known  that  if 
a  frog  be  decapitated,  and  one  of  its  thighs  burnt  with 
acid,  it  moves  the  other  leg  across  so  as  to  rub  away  the 
irritant  with  the  back  of  the  foot.  Now  if  this  experi¬ 
ment  be  varied  by  cutting  ofl*  the  foot  which  is  thus 
employed  the  animal  will  at  first  try  to  reach  the  burnt 
spot  as  before ;  failing  to  do  this,-  it  sometimes  manages 
to  bend  the  other  leg  over  tow’ards  the  irritated  spot, 
and  even  in  some  cases  hits  on  the  device  of  bending  the 
body  towards  the  irritated  leg,  so  as  to  permit  the  spot 
to  be  rubbed  against  the  flank.  Thus  “  the  brainless 
frog  ‘  chooses  *  a  new  plan  when  the  old  one  fails,  just  as 
the  waking  child  chooses.” 

To  sum  up  Mr.  Lewes’s  views  on  these  two  closely- 
connected  subjects :  The  theory  of  animal  automatism 
is  erroneous — first,  in  looking  at  feeling  as  an  occasional 
concomitant  of  nervous  action,  whereas  it  is  only  con¬ 
sciousness — that  is,  a  particular  mode  of  feeling,  which 
thus  comes  and  goes ;  secondly,  in  regarding  the  sub¬ 
jective  phenomenon,  feeling,  as  radically  distinct  from 
and  outside  the  objective  process,  nervous  action,  while 
in  truth  they  are  but  two  aspects  of  one  reality. 

The  reflex  hypothesis,  again,  is  erroneous — first  of  all, 
in  supposing  that  reflex  actions,  because  they  can  take 
place  in  the  absence  of  the  brain,  and  are  unconscious 
even  when  the  brain  is  present,  do  not  involve  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  brain  in  the  normal  organism.  This  is 
to  overlook  the  difierence  in  the  conditions  of  reflex 
action,  when  the  brain  is  present  and  absent,  and  to 
ignore  the  fact  of  cerebral  reflexes  (unconscious  cere¬ 
bration).  Secondly,  it  is  wrong  in  affirming  that  sensi¬ 
bility  is  confined  to  the  brain  (whether  the  whole  of  the 
encephalic  centres  or  only  a  part,  as  the  cerebral  hemi¬ 
spheres),  for  this  is  to  overlook  the  fundamental  identity 
of  structure  in  all  nervous  centres,  as  well  as  to  resist 
the  most  cogent  evidence  supplied  by  physiological 
experiment. 

The  reader  must  admit  that  Mr.  Lewes’s  line  of  rea¬ 
soning  is  singularly  clear  and  consistent.  There  is  little 
doubt  as  to  what  the  author  means,  and  he  has  succeeded 
in  putting  his  case  in  the  most  favourable  light.  His 
views  are  not  wholly  new.  As  he  himself  tells  us,  his 
theory  of  reflex  action  has  been  again  and  again  put 
forward,  and  has  a  considerable  support  among  contem¬ 
porary  physiologists.  Still,  in  the  complete  form  in 
which  the  idea  is  here  set  forth,  it  is  both  original  and 
directly  opposed  to  orthodox  current  views.  Is  it,  then, 
convincing  and  likely  to  be  adopted  as  the  scientific 
conception  of  the  relation  of  body  and  mind  ?  We 
cannot  attempt  to  answer  this  question,  but  must  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  with  a  few  rough  observations  on  Mr. 
Lewes’s  theory. 

First  of  all,  then,  it  seems  to  ns  that  Mr.  Lewes  does 
not  fully  see  the  psychological  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
unconscious  feeling.  Although  his  language  appears  to  ns 
to  waver  here  and  there,  he  apparently  speaks  of  sensi¬ 
bility  as  something  which  may  be  at  once  psychical  and 
yet  no  element  of  consciousness — even  of  vague  obscure 
consciousness.  We  must  confess  that,  to  onr  minds,  to 
talk  of  feeling  which  is  not  at  the  same  time  a^  modifi¬ 
cation  of  some  consciousness,  is  wholly  unmeaning.  Let 
it  be  observed  that  we  say  some  consciousness,  not 
necessarily  the  personal  consciousness  which  makes  up 
an  individual’s  known  mental  life.  We  may  conceive 
an  organism  as  the  seat  of  a  number  of  det^hed  con¬ 
sciousnesses.  Thus,  for  example,  wo  may  think  of  the 


roinal  cord  both  in  the  case  of  the  complete  and  of  the 
decapitated  animal,  or  in  the  latter  only,  as  the  seat  of 
a  lower  consciousness  ;  and  this  supposition  appears  to 
us^  to  be  involved  in  Mr.  Lewes’s  attribution  of  discri¬ 
mination,  resolution,  &c.,  to  the  cord  when  the  brain  is 
removed.  On  the  other  hand,  when  defining  sensibility, 
and  when  speaking  of  the  supposed  reflex  actions  of  the 
brain,  the  author’s  lang^uage  conveys  the  impression  that 
feeling  may  arise  wholly  detached,  so  to  speak,  from 
anything  like  a  consciousness.  We  could  wish  that  the 
author  were  more  explicit  as  to  how  far  he  attributes  to 
the  organism  a  plurality  of  consciousnesses. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  in  Mr.  Lewes’s  theory 
is  the  alleged  uniform  presence  of  feeling  along  with 
central  excitation.  This  point  cannot,  it  is  plain,  be 
decided  by  d  priori  consiaerations  respecting  the  two¬ 
fold  aspect  of  organic  processes ;  this  would  be  to  reason 
in  a  circle.  This  uniform  coexistence  of  nervous  action 
and  feeling  is  maintained  by  Mr. » Lewes  on  two 
grounds: — (a)  identity  of  character  of  the  reflex  and 
the  admittedly  conscious  actions;  (b)  identity  of  the 
physiological  structures  involved.  With  respect  to  the 
first  question,  it  must  for  the  present  be  held  to  be  con¬ 
ceivable  that  nervous  actions  are  the  result  of  purely 
physical  processes.  To  deny  this  in  limine  would  be  to 
prejudge  the  whole  question  ;  and,  so  far  as  we  under, 
stand  Mr.  Lewes,  he  would  not  deny  that  nervous 
actions  on  their  physical  side  might  conceivably  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  physical  antecedents.  What,  then,  is  the 
exact  amount  of  resemblance  between  ^e  admittedly 
conscious  actions  and  the  reflex  actions  P  No  doubt  it 
is  very  striking,  as  Mr.  Lewes  asserts.  Yet  we  think  he 
has  somewhat  overstated  the  degree  of  analog.  One 
important  characteristic  of  the  “spontaneous”  actions 
of  decapitated  animals  is  that  they  always  follow  in  the 
track  of  previous  conscious  actions.  The  movements  of 
the  decapitated  fro^  appear  to  ns  to  be  the  echo,  so  to 
speak,  of  actions  which  the  normal  org^isms  must  have 
executed  times  without  number.  Even  the  “  new  ” 
expedients  resorted  to  on  unsuccessful  movements 
exactly  answer  to  actions  which  must  frequently  have 
followed  the  first,  and  so  have  become  or^nically  con¬ 
nected  with  these.  In  this  they  resemble  secondary 
automatic  actions.  Consequently  it  is  quite  open  to 
anybody  to  say  that  tbon^h  such  actions  might  in  their 
initial  stage  involve  feeling,  they  are,  after  a  certain 
number  of  repetitions,  capable  of  being  performed  with¬ 
out  feeling.  Accordingly,  we  think  Mr.  Lewes’s  argu¬ 
ment  is  not  so  cogent  as  he  supposes,  though  we  allow 
that  it  is  forcible. 

Mr.  Lewes’s  main  argument  for  the  uniform  co-exist¬ 
ence  of  feeling  with  central  function  is  the  identity  of 
structure  of  all  central  [organs.  The  spinal  cord  has 
sensibility  no  less  than  the  brain,  because  it  is  built  up 
out  of  the  same  elements,  and,  like  the  latter,  co¬ 
ordinates  excitations  of  incoming  and  out^in^  nerves. 
This  argument  assumes,  it  is  clear,  that  feeling  is  known 
to  be  a  function  of  a  nervous  centre,  just  as  the  secre¬ 
tion  of  bile  is  known  to  be  the  function  of  the  liver. 
This  is,  indeed,  the  fundamental  position  taken  up  by 
Mr.  Lewes.  Now,  on  the  face  of  it,  one  might  hesitate 
to  put  psychical  phenomena  exactly  on  a  level  with 
purely  physical  processes  as  a  product  of  a  physic^ 
structure.  Yet  even  waiving  this  difficulty  we  may  still 
ask:  How  do  you  know  that  feeling  is  a.nniform  con¬ 
comitant  of  the  action  of  any  centralorgan  P  Mr.  Lewes 
allows  that  even  the  brain  may  act  without  any  affection 
of  consciousness.  If  this  is  so,  then  feeling,  so  far  ^  it 
is  known  to  consciousness  (and  this  is  clearly  tvH  the  direct 
knowledge  possible),  is  not  an  invariable  result  even  of 
the  action  of  the  highest  central  organ.  Would  it  not 
then  be  equally  physiological,  as  it  would  certainly  be 
no  less  philosophical,  to  argne  that  feeling  occurs  only 
with  a  certain  range  of  action  of  a  g;roup  of  central 
organs,  which  conditions  are  probably  wanting  in  the 
case  of  a  decapitated  animal  ?  Besides,  one  may  well 
ask  why  Mr.  Lewes  should  confine  feeling  to  nervous 
centres  at  all,  especially  as  he  emphasises  the  fnP^" 
mental  identity  of  the  cellular  and  fibrous  tissues.  Why 
should  not  the  excitation  of  a  motor  nerve  cut  off  from 
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the  clever  illastrator  of  M.  Guizot’s  work,  has  appa^ 
rentl^  tired  of  doin^  well ;  the  last  illastrations  are 
hurried,  void  of  originality,  and  altogether  below  those 
historical  scenes  and  portraits  her  pencil  had  at  first 
drawn  so  expressively. 

With  these  odds  against  her,  Mme.  de  Witt  neverthe¬ 
less  has  acquitted  herself  creditably  of  her  work.  It 
evidently  contains  the  ideas  and  method  of  Guizot.  The 
truest  thing  that  was  said  of  the  renowned  historian  was 
said  by  Sainte-Beuve  when  he  described  him  not  as  a 
great  historian  but  as  a  great  professor  of  history.  His 
philosophy  is  open  to  suspicion — at  the  best,  it  is  specious 
and  tainted  with  irremediable  prejudice,  but  he  possesses 
the  art  of  discriminating  the  small  and  great  causes  of 
events,  and  of  interesting  his  readers — or  rather  his 
pupils — in  their  abstruse  development.  He  is  admirable 
in  the  relation  of  all  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  class 
antagonism ;  he  tells  grandly  the  birth,  the  growth, 
and  the  prosperity  of  Monarchy ;  but  he  is  the  worst 
historian  of  revolutions.  Witness  the  words  which  con¬ 
clude  the  present  history.  “  During  the  early  days  (of 
the  French  Revolution),  in  the  heat  of  a  violent  discussion, 
Barrere  had  exclaimed  *  You  are  summoned  to  recom¬ 
mence  history.’  It  was  an  arrogant  mistake.  For 
more  than  eighty  years  modem  France  has  been  prose¬ 
cuting  laborioasly  and  in  open  day  the  work  which  had 
been  slowly  forming  within  the  dark  womb  of  olden 
France.  In  the  almighty  hands  of  eternal  God  a 
people’s  history  is  interrupted  and  recommenced.”  If 
Barrere  had  always  uttered  words  tm  wise  as  those 
the  historian  styles  an  arrogant  mistake,  history  should 
treat  him  leniently.  This  remark  only  shows  how  pro¬ 
foundly  antipathetic  revolutionary  periods  were  to 
M.  Guizot,  and  naturally  how  unfit  he  was  to  describe 
them.  He  may  have  felt  it  himself,  for  he  planned  his 
history  no  further  than  the  dawn  of  the  great  era  which 
commenced  in  1789.  The  present  volume  opens  upon 
the  reign  of  Louis  XV. — at  first,  and  undeservedly,  the 
much  beloved  ;  at  last,  and  deservedly,  the  much  hated. 
It  was  a  strange  and  fantastic  reign,  that  which  com¬ 
menced  under  the  auspices  of  the  Begent  of  Orleans, 
and  ended  under  the  petticoat  influence  of  Mme. 
Dnbarry ;  a  reign  of  gallant  iniquity  and  amicaUe 
cruelty,  in  spite  of  its  effeminacy,  and  yet  one  that  saw 
the  truth  and  applauded  the  vengeful  criticisms  of 
a  Voltaire,  a  Rousseau,  and  a  Diderot.  Protestantism 
was  still  persecuted  with  sword  and  proscription,  while 
philosophers  were  calling  upon  nations  to  discard 
superstition,  “  to  worship  Gtid,  and  believe  that  two 
and  two  make  four but  it  had  the  merit  of  allowing 
this  magnificent  expansion  of  reason.  Such  expansion 
could  not  have  occurred  under  the  golden  yoke  of 
Louis  XIV.,  because  occasional  fits  of  intolerance  and 
the  -sinister  Bastille  still  allowed  the  development  of 
theoretical  liberty.  The  unhealthy  reign  had  another 
great  result:  it  hastened  the  fall  of  the  Monarchy. 
Although  M.  Guizot  doubtless  considered  this  collapse 
of  Royalty  as  a  misfortune,  he  might,  without  recanting 
his  opinions,  have  drawn  a  parallel  between  the  era  oc 
the  most  efiete  of  the  Bourbons  and  that  of  the  last  of 
the  Napoleons.  The  corruption  of  the  Bourbonian 
reign  was  not  fatal  to  national  energy,  because  the  sepa¬ 
ration  that  still  existed  between  the  nobility  and  the 
bourgeoisie  and  the  lower  class  was  yet  too  distinct  to 
allow  vice  to  spread ;  it  wrought  havoc  above,  but  it  was 
circumscribed,  and  the  mass  felt  it  not.  Under  Napo¬ 
leon  III.,  equality  and  social  democracy  were  alre^y 
instilled  in  the  blood  of  Frenchmen  ;  caste,  if  not  claw 
feeling,  had  disappeared;  the  corruption  descended 
from  the  Tuileries  to  the  bourgeoisie,  and  from  the 
bourgeoisie  to  the  people.  Hence  the  collapse  of 
activity  and  hardihood  which  occurred  after  the  first 
disasters  of  the  Franco- German  War. 

In  the  course  of  his  relation,  the  historian  lays  stress 
upon  a  fact  which  is  worthy  of  particular  attention. 
The  French  have  been  erroneously  described  as  posses- 


Hnaliy,  as  to  the  question  of  automatism,  it  does  not 
seem  to  us  that  Mr.  Lewes  has  finally  disposed  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  case.  We  assume  that  feeling  is  an 
inrariable  concomitant  of  certain  nervous  conditions, 
whatever  these  may  be.  Accordingly,  wo  attach  no  im¬ 
portance  to  the  case  of  the  soldier,  as  showing  that  the 
same  central  actions  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied 
with  consciousness.  We  may  feel  pretty  sure  that  the 
whole  of  the  conditions  are  not  the  same  in  the  normal 
or  conscious,  and  abnormal  or  unconscious  intervals.  Yet 
even  when  this  definite  correlation  of  the  physical  and  the 
mental  is  ascertained,  we  are  still  a  long  way  from  Mr. 
Lewes’s  conclusion  that  feeling  is  a  necessary  link  in 
the  chain  of  bodily  events.  It  appears  to  us  that  we 
are  still  as  far  as  ever  from  an  explanation  of  the  co¬ 
existence  of  mind  and  body.  Modem  physiology  enables 
ns  to  define  with  more  exactness  the  physical  antecedents. 
Recent  physical  theory  enables  us  to  conceive  the  series 
of  nervous  changes  as  adequately  conditioned  by  physical 
events.  The  fact  of  the  appearance  of  feeling  as  a  con¬ 
comitant  of  these  changes  remains ;  yet  we  are  wholly 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  concomitance.  To  say  that 
the  feeling  and  the  nervous  process  are  but  two  aspects 
of  one  reality  wears  no  doubt  the  semblance  of  explana¬ 
tion  ;  but  then  it  is  to  our  thinking  a  thoroughly  metem- 
pirical  hypothesis.  Besides,  if  the  physical  and  the 
mental  are  in  any  case  the  convex  and  concave  aspects 
of  a  curve,  would  it  not  seem  to  follow  that  all  physical 
events  have  their  subjective  aspects,  and  not  simply  the 
actions  of  nervous  centres  ?  We  do  not  know  whether 
Mr.  Lewes  would  agree  to  this  extension  of  his  conclu¬ 
sion,  but  such  an  extension  appears  to  us  to  be  the  only 
intelligihle  version  of  Monism.  It  seems  clear  that  in 
the  coexistence  of  body  and  mind  we  reach  an  ultimate 
foot  which  cannot  be  scientifically  explained,  just  be¬ 
cause  it  cannot  be  classified  with  any  like  facts.  Modem 
science  has  effected  much,  y^et  it  has  not,  we  suspect, 
materially  altered  the  position  of  the  ancient  mystery  of 
the  union  of  matter  and  spirit. 


GUIZOT’S  FRANCE. 

The  History  of  France,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  year  1789. 
Related  for  the  Rising  Generation  bj  M.  Guizot.  Translated 
by  Robert  Black.  Vol.  V.  London :  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

This  is  the  last  instalment  of  M.  Guizot’s  *  History  of 
France,’  published  simultaneously  in  French  and  English. 
It  cannot  precisely  be  described  as  Guizot’s  handiwork  ; 
there  is  a  noticeable  difference  of  style  between  this 
volume  and  its  predeceasors ;  and  we  are  not  surprised 
by  the  advertisement  of  the  publishers,  which  informs 
us  that  the  outward  gear  of  this  final  volume  is  due  to 
the  pen  of  the  historian’s  daughter,  Mme.  de  Witt. 
The  death  of  Guizot  occurred  whilst  he  was  dictating  to 
this  ladv  the  last  pages  of  the  fourth  volume.  The  last 
and  fifth  volume  was  only  planned ;  but  the  outlines  of 
the  chapters  had  already  been  traced.  It  is  upon  this 

Sian,  and  helped  by  his  notes  and  directions,  that  the 
aughter  of  Guizot  has  edited  the  present  volume,  “the 
completion  of  which  the  author  entrusted  to  her  as 
being  the  one  most  intimately  acquainted  with  his 
views.  No  one  will  be  disposed  to  dispute  this  state¬ 
ment  who  sees  the  manner  in  which  Mme.  de  Witt  has 
accomplished  her  task ;  we  have  there  the  spirit,  the 
views — subtle,  and  often  narrow — the  political  and  reli¬ 
gious  prejudices  of  Guizot ;  but  as  far  as  style  is  con¬ 
cerned,  we  are  not  so  sure  that  the  volume  is  “the 
work  of  the  great  historian  himself.”  We  question 
whether  M.  Guizot  would  have  approved  of  the  inter¬ 
minable  digressions  on  the  literary  and  philosophical 
events  of  the  eighteenth  century  which  Mme.  de 
Witt’s  handiwork  is  too  full,  or  of  the  diffuseness  with 
which  these  digressions  are  conducted  ;  nor  do  they  gain 
by  Mr.  Black’s  lame  version  in  English.  The  transla¬ 
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sing  none  of  the  capaeities  and  tastes  of  good  colonists; 
it  would  be  accurate  to  say  that  nowadays  they  have 
lost  these  national  qualities,  for  in  the  eighteenth  oen- 
tnry  they  possessed  them  beyond  a  doubt  in  an  eminent 
degree,  and  probably  they  might  have  retained  them 
but  for  the  reckless  misgovernment 
the  reign  of  queens  de  la  mam  gauche 


of  life  and  imbued  with  a  deep  delight  in  beauiy,  all 
the  deeper  that  it  is  so  strongly  sensuous,  so  aloof  from 
mere  sensuality.  In  all  this  aasthetioism,  all  this  grace* 
ful  and  ouHur^  appreciation  of  life,  Mr.  Gholmondeley 


the  great  Dupleix,  whose  name  is  but  too  forgotten,  tavern  with  Walter  Mapes,  or  Master  Fraii9oi8  Villon, 
and  under  the  impulse  of  men  of  the  stamp  of  La ,  or  Bameau’s  nephew.  He  is  of  the  earth,  earthy  or 


Bourdonnaie,  India  had  become  the  richest  gem  in  the  rather  of  the  world,  worldly ;  he  is  a  sooieiy*poet,  because 
crown  of  BVance.  Dupleix’s  career  was  brought  to  a  he  considers  society  to  mean  good  societyr  He  would 
stop  by  feminine  intri^,  and  India  was  lor  ever  lost  to  be  the  laureate  of  the  incidentals  of  life ;  the  ideal  and 
France;  but  M.  Ouizo^t  shows  pretty  clearly  that  if  the  real  are  alike  unknown  to  him.  Bailey’s  Festus 
the  loss  of  French  colonial  influence  was  due  to  the  mis-  says,  if  we  remember  rightly,  that  he  counts  time  by 
government  of  a  contemptible  monarchy,  France,  as  '  '  '  .  -  -  . 

a  colonising  nation,  was  hardly  responsible  for  it.  Mr.  Fennell’s  verse  and  ttie  people  oi  Mr.  FenneU's 
Political  cataclysms,  and  perhaps  an  innate  tendency  to  world  the  only  possible  computation  of  time  can  be 
remain  attached  to  the  mother  soil,  turned  the  national  luncheon  time  and  five  o’clock  tea ;  they  reckon  by  the 
aspiraticms  in  a  different  direction ;  minds  became  en- ;  hours  of  meals,  and  the  hours  of  feshionable  pleasure, 
grossed  internal  commotions  and  impending  trans-  Their  sensuality  is  too  conventional  to  be  savage,  but  it 
formations.  Louis  XV.  expired,  and  the  middle  class  is  not  in  the  least  artistic ;  it  is  wholly,  entirely, 
pursued  its  self- substitution  to  the  governing  class  with  and  dully  mundane  from  beginning  to  end.  Empty 
greater  assiduity  and  boldness.  Henceforward,  hopes  love-affairs,  butterfly  emotions,  idle  admirations,  and 
of  territorial  increase  gave  place  to  the  all-absorbing  unimportant  events,  must  remain  in  general  the  themes 
task  of  social  destruction.  It  was  only  when  Napoleon  I.  of  society-singers,  but  it  is  the  execution,  not  the  sulpect, 
appeared,  and  constructed  a  dynasty  on  the  ruins  of  that  makes  the  poet.  When  Mr.  Locker  writes  **  To 
Bepublican  institutions,  that  the  country  awoke  to  the  My  Mistress’s  Boots,”  and  Mr.  Pennell  gets  excited 
thirst  of  foreign  domination.  In  the  period  described  over  the  stocking  or  the  ankle  of  Some  heroine  of  bin, 
here  by  M.  Guizot,  it  seemed  as  if  France  was  conscious  the  subject  is  much  the  same,  but  the  breach  between 
that,  on  the  great  deed  she  was  about  to  accomplish,  the  Roland  and  Sir  Leoline  could  not  be  wider  than  the 


political  future  of  Europe  depended.  France  was 
vaguely  aware  that,  to  quote  the  expression  which 
has  excited  the  historian’s  displeasure,  she  was  about  to 
be  summoned  to  recommence  history. 


PEGASUS  IN  POUND. 

Pegmtu  Re-taddied.  By  H.  Cholmondeley  Fennell. 


London : 

Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

Last  week  we  had  occasion  to  review  some  ven  de 
BOciStS  of  the  highest  kind — that  of  Mr.  Austin  Dobson ; 
this  week  furnishes  us  with  the  opportunity  of  studying 
a  very  remarkable  contrast.  As  much  as  Mr.  Frederick 
Locker  and  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  are  the  tjrpes  of  what 
vers  de  BoctSiS  poets  ought  to  be,  just  as  ^sdnotly  are 
Mr.  Ashby- Sterry  and  Mr.  Cholmondeley  Pennell  the 
mod^s  of  what  vers  de  Bociete  poets  ought  never  to  be. 
Mr.  Cholmondeley  Pennell  is  of  the  same  school  or  class 
of  writers  as  Mr.  Ashl^-Sterry,  but  it  would  perhiqis 
be  more  correct,  considering  that  Mr.  Cholmondeley 
Pennell  is  the  earlier  in  the  field,  to  regard  him  as  the 
master,  and  the  author  of  *  Boudoir  Ballads  ’  as  the 
But  the  resemblance  exists  markedly  enough. 


difference  in  execution.  The  subtle  wit  and  graoefhl 
fancy  of  Mr.  Locker  must  make  a  little  masterpiece  of 
an^  theme  he  handles  ;  Mr.  Pennell  only  succeeds  in 
being  either  uninteresting  or  offensive.  Compare,  again, 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson’s  “  Love  Song,  i.d.  1700,”  or  any 
of  his  poems  where  the  theme  touches  on  old,  light  loves, 
with  Mr.  Pennell’s  “  Forty-five.”  The  result  is  iust  the 
same.  The  old  simile  which  compared  two  aifferent 
things  to  the  difference  between  a  fencer  and  a  broad* 
swo]^  fighter,  will  not  serve  here,  for  in  that  comparison 
both  sides  are  skilful,  and  the  singlestick  has  its  art  as 
well  as  the  foil ;  while  the  author  of  ”  Puck  on  Pegasus  ” 
should  not  be  regarded  as  an  artist  at  all.  He  has  a 
certain  knack  of  verse,  but  he  is  utterly  wanting  in 
poetic  feeling,  and  there  is  an  inherent  vulgarity  closely 
allied  to  coarseness  running  through  all  his  w(n*k  that 
renders  its  triviality  disagreeable  where  it  is  not  in¬ 
sipid. 

Mr.  Pennell  is,  however,  worth  consideration,  for  two 
or  three  reasons.  First  of  all,  because  he  is  tolerably 
successful ;  secondly,  because  he  is  the  representative  o£ 
a  certain  school ;  and,  thirdly,  because  he  is  an  example  of 
what  a  vers  de  soeiete  poet  ought  never  to  be.  ”  Little 
Bo-Peep  ”  reads  like  a  bad  imitation  of  some  cff  Matthei 


md,  as  dirtinctly,  tiie  contrast  we  hare  already  sngl  Band’s  admirable  obUdren  poems  of  “Lilliput  Levfie”— 
Rested  between  bim  and  our  two  leaders  in  this  division  ?  V**’*®  volume  not  nearly  well  enough  known— and  yet 
of  the  poetic  art.  The  radical  difference  is  easy  to  it  on  the  whole,  the  best  poem  in  the  book • 


find ;  a  few  pages  of  each  school  will  at  once  make  it 
obvious. 

It  is  the  old  difference  between  sensuous  and  sensual 
over  agam.  Dealing  more  or  less  with  the  same  sub¬ 
jects,  Mr.  Locker  and  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  rega^  their 
theme  from  a  standpoint  of  delicate  artistic  feeling  and 
true  poetic  appreciation ;  the  follies  of  the  world,  its  in¬ 
consistencies,  its  little  griefs  and  pleasures,  are  perfectly 
apparent  to  them,  and  they  study  them  sympathetically 
— a  philoBophically-melanchoIy  sympathy  that  does  not 
despise  the  world  nor  preach  to  it,  but  is  content  to  take 
it  as  it  is  with  HoratianJ  Epicureanism,  and  to  ”  warm 
both  hands  before  the  fire  of  life,”  like  Landor,  while  it 
lasts.  They  resemble  a  little  that  Sadducee  drawn  by 
Thackeray  who  turns  his  sleek  mule  with  a  shrug  and 
smile  away  from  the  crowd  listening  to  the  preacher  in 
the  desert,  and  goes  home  to  the  shade  of  his  terrace  to 
muse  over  preacher  and  audience,  and  turns  to  his  roll  of 
Plato  or  hia  pleasant  Greek  song-book  babbling  of  honey 


Little  Bo-Peep  hae  loet  her  eheep, 

And  some  one  or  other’s  loet  little  Bo-Peep — 

Or  she’d  never  be  wandering  at  twelve  o’clock, 

With  a  golden  crook  and  a  velvet  frock, 

In  a  diamond  necklace,  in  such  a  rout — 

In  diamond  buckles,  and,  mj !  how.  shocking, 

A  beautiful  leg  in  a  red  silk  stodung! 

And  an  ankle  a  sculptor  mi^ht  rave  about. 

But  I  think  she’s  a  little  witch,  you  know. 

With  her  broomstick-crook  and  her  high-heel’d  shoe, 

And  the  miechievous  fun  that  flasbee  thro’ 

The  wreaths  of  her  amber  hair.  Don’t  jon  ? 

Bo  wonder  the  flock  follows  Little  Bo-Peep, 

Such  a  shepherd  could  turn  all  the  world  into  sheep. 

To  trot  at  Mr  heels  and  look  up  in  the  face 

Of  their  pastor  for — goodness  knows  what,  not  for  grace  ?— • 

Her  flMie  that  recalls  in  its  reds  and  its  blues, 

— ^Blue  eyes,  and  red  lipe  flill  of  pearls  if  you  choose— 

And  its  setting  of  gold,  **  Eamemlda,’’  by  Greuze  .  .  . 
There’!  “  Little  Bo-Peep,”  dreee,  diamonds,  and  all, 

As  I  met  her  last  night  at  the  Fancy  Bad. 


The  rhyme  Mr.  Pennell  hua  to  find  for  itooking 


»nd  Hybla,  and  nymphg  and  fountains  and  love.  They  are  singularly  offensive  and  unpleasant.  Bed  stockingt  c^ 
not  so  selfish ;  for  the  sorrows  of  the  world  they  are  very  to  mind  the  perfect  picture  of  Beatrix  coming  down  ^ 
tender  and  kindly,  but  they  aie  quite  as  poetic,  and  philo-  stairs  to  meet  Henry  Bsaiond.  ”  She  hath 
Bopbic,  and  contemplative  and  as  full  of  the  pleasure  scarlet  stockings  and  white  shoes,”  says  my  lord,  still 
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laagbing.  **  Oh,  my  fine  mistress  !  is  this  the  way  yon 
set  Tonr  can  at  the  captain  ?  **  It  was  left  for  Mr. 


set  yonr  cap  at  the  captain  ?  **  It  was  left  for  Mr. 
Pennell  to  discover  anything  “  shocking  **  in  a  pretty 
thing,  and  it  is  this  vnlgarity  of  suggestion  that  shonld 
be  most  pitilessly  stamped  ont  wherever  it  is  to  be  met 
with.  Take  another  of  these  verses,  that  is  neither  par¬ 
ticularly  dull  nor  particularly  offensive,  but  only  the 
oldest  and  most  commonplace  theme  vers  de  soci6U  poet 
can  have  treated  in  a  commonplace  manner 


You  are  yoting ;  Fm  getting  old, 
Cara  mia ! 

In  the  glass  when  I  behold, 
Touched  locks  in  contrasted  fold, 
Mine  are  grey,  and  yours  are  gold, 
Cara  mia ! 


Twenty — forty ;  that’s  the  score, 
Cara  mia ; 

One  to  two,  a  trifle  o’er — 

Why  wem’t  you  a  decade  more  ? 
Why  am  I  not  twenty-four, 

Cara  mia  ? 


Twice  your  age !  No  time  to  say, 

**  Cara  mia ! 

Doubled  years  make  short  delay  .  .  « 
Happy  thought  I  After  to-day 
Can’t  again  be  doiMt^  eh, 

Cara  mia? 


How  we  sigh  for  **  Bouillabaisse.**  That  the  theme 
of  youth  and  age  and  graceful  regret,  can,  however,  still 
be  made  fresh,  such  work  as  Mr.  Hamilton  Aide’s 
charming  little  song,  contrasting  six  years  old  and 
thirty-three,  is  snfl^cient  to  show. 

The  form  of  Mr.  Pennell's  verse  is  as  commonplace 
as  the  subjects,  and  the  cockney  rhymes  are  unpa^on- 
able.  The  best  things  in  the  present  volume  are  Mr. 
Du  Manner’s  illustrations,  but  even  he  seems  to  have 
been  impressed  by  the  influence  of  the  book,  for  his 
work  is  not  so  good  as  usual. 


LUDWIG'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  OIL-PAINTING. 


Ueher  die  Grundeaetze  der  Odmahrei  und  das  Verfahren  der 
daeeisehen  Meieter.  Von  H.  Ludwig.  Leipzig:  Verlag  von 
Wilhelm  Engelmann.  1876. 


The  author  of  this  work,  himself  a  painter,  being 
moved  to  righteous  indignation  at  the  lawless  character 
of  modern  **  fist-painting,*’  has  undertaken  to  lay  down 
a  rational  system  of  technical  procedure  based  upon  an 
examination  of  the  methods  of  the  old  masters.  Assuredly 
a  most  laudable  endeavour,  and,  if  carried  out  in  the  pro¬ 
per  spirit,  a  most  useful  one,  but  liable  to  lead  to  unsatis¬ 
factory  results  if  the  system  is  invented  first,  and  then 
those  works  only  of  the  old  masters  held  up  for  admiration 
which  can  in  any  way  be  twisted  into  accordance  with 
the  author’s  ideas  of  a  **  rational  technique.”  If  this 
were  not  the  case  we  should  hardly  find  the  method  of 
Titian  and  the  Venetians  generally  regarded  as  a 
lamentable  falling  off*  from  the  good  old  customs  of  the 
pre-Raphaelites,  nor  Velasquez  sneered  at  as  a  bungler, 
who  is  only  admired  by  the  modem  school  because  he 
appears  to  countenance  their  reckless  and  immoral 

Sractice.  The  first  part  of  Herr  Ludwig’s  treatise  is 
evoted  to  tempera,  a  method  which  is  now  so  rarely 
emplopred  that  we  will  at  once  proceed  to  his  system  of 
oil  painting. 

Onr  author  starts  by  considering  at  first  an  extremely 
simple  case,  viz.,  the  representation  of  a  white  opaque 
body  seen  by  a  colourless  light  and  free  from  coloured 
reflections  of  neighbouring  objects.  One  begins  by  laying 
an  even  ground  of  black ;  when  this  is  diy  one  works 
over  it  with  white,  very  thin  in  the  s^dows,  thus 
allowing  the  ground  to  show  through  and  gradually 
increasing  in  thickness  towards  the  light.  One  can 
proceed  in  the  same  way  with  coloured  objects,  laying 
them  in  black  at  first  and  working  over  that  with  a 
varying  thickness  of  the  local  colour,  the  shadow  being 
given  by  the  gp^und  showing  through.  In  this  way, 
sajrs  Herr  Ludwig  triumphantly,  we  produce  a  perfect 
imitation  of  Nature,  and  almost  by  Nature's  own  method. 
This  sounds  very  nice  and  simple,  especially  if  we  disre¬ 
gard  the  fact  that  we  never  see  anything  in  Nature  whose 


colour  is  uninfluenced  by  the  objects  around  it.  But 
unfortunately  the  system  has  a  rfidical  defect  of  which 
Herr  Ludwig  himself  is  not  wholly  unconscious.  ”  We 
have  laid  neutral  white  on  neutral  black ;  the  result  will 
be  neutral  grey,  but  in  the  last  and  thinnest  layers  of 
the  white  one  will  remark  a  peculiar  bluish  appearance 
of  an  airy  immaterial  character  which  is  not  true  neutral 
grey,  and  which,  inasmuch  as  we  wish  to  give  our  picture 
the  appearance  of  a  solid  bodily  object,  does  injury  to  the 
truth  of  the  representation.”  He  goes  on  to  explain  that 
this  is  owing  to  the  white  acting  as  a  turbid  medium. 
He  appears  to  have  become  dimly  acquainted  with  the 
theory  of  turbid  media  through  Bruecke’s  *  Farben- 
physiologie,*  a  work  which  he  justly  says  no  painter 
should  be  without.  In  it  occurs  this  passage,  which 
we  would  commend  to  his  earnest  attention,  for,  rightly 
understood,  it  upsets  his  whole  system : — ”  Light  colours 
laid  over  a  dark  ground  in  thin  and  not  perfectly  opaque 
layers,  produce  the  so-called  cold  tints,  tending  towards 
blue  because  they  operate  as  turbid  media,  and  the  blue 
produced  in  this  manner  is  added  to  their  own  particular 
colours.”  That  is  to  say,  whenever  (and  not  only  in 
the  thinner  layers)  a  light  colour  allows  a  dark  gpxiund  to 
show  through  it,  a  bluish  colour  is  produced.  The  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  is  still  a  moot  point,  bat  the  fact  is 
undoubted.  The  blue  of  the  sky  is  produced  in  this 
way;  even  blue  eyes  owe  their  colour  to  no  other 
cause. 

The  bearing  of  this  on  our  author's  system  is  obvious. 
His  darks  can  never  be  the  true  shadow  tones  of  his 
lights ;  for  wherever  the  dark  ground  shows  through 
(and  his  shadows  are  solely  produced  by  this)  there  will 
occur  the  bluish  tinge  of  the  turbid  medium  instead  of 
merely  the  local  colour  seen  by  diminished  light.  This 
applies  equally  to  a  modification  of  the  preceding  system, 
in  which  the  modelling  is  obtained  •  by  letting  the 
ground  which  is  the  local  colour  of  the  object  be  seen 
through  a  layer  of  white  of  varying  thickness. 

This  blindness. of  our  author  is  all  the  more  aggra¬ 
vating  in  that  he  makes  great  use  of  the  colours  of 
turbid  media  in  later  chapters,  in  connexion  with  the 
charming  effects  to  be  got  by  representing  transparent 
and  opaque  bodies  in  Nature  by  glazings  and  scumblings 
respectively  in  painting. 

That  his  state  of  mind  on  the  subject  is  very  confused* 
may  be  additionally  proved  by  the  following  extra¬ 
ordinary  statement : — If  on  a  white  ground  one  lays  a 
very  thin  coat  of  white,  a  yellowish  appearance  is  pro¬ 
duced,  which,  with  a  thicker  coat,  changes  to  reddish  and 
then  to  an  unpleasant  russet-brown  tint,  until  finally  a 
very  thick  coat  appears  white  again,  like  the  ground. 
Now  this  is  pure  imagination,  called  up  by  a  superficial 
acquaintance  with  the  theory  of  turbid  media. 

If  the  ground  were  very  much  lighter  than  the  coat  of 
white,  then  something  of  the  kind  would  be  observed ;  for 
turbid  media  (so  far  at  least  there  is  no  controversy) 
owe  their  colours  to  reflecting  back  more  of  the  blue 
rays  than  of  the  other  constituents  of  white  light,  so 
that  seen  by  reflected  light  they  are  bluish,  by  trans¬ 
mitted  light,  however,  red  or  yellowish.  The  red  of  the 
sun  seen  through  a  London  fog,  or  the  brilliant  colours  of 
a  sunset  sky,  are  examples  of  the  latter  case ;  but  a  thin 
coat  of  paint  over  a  ground  of  the  same  colour  and  tone 
(as  is  here  supposed)  would  naturally  have  no  effect 
whatever  in  altering  the  tint. 

Having  discovered  these  radical  errors  at  the  very 
outset  of  Herr  Ludwig’s  system,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  follow  him  into  its  farther  developments,  with  his  re¬ 
finements  of  ”  durchleuchtet  *’  and  ”  beleuchtet,”  and 
his  scathing  denunciations  of  tint-mixing  and  “fist” 
painting.  As  to  his  examination  of  the  methods  of  the 
old  masters,  it  is  so  vitiated  by  his  determination  to  find 
authority  for  his  system  as  to  be  unworthy  of  serious 
criticism ;  indeed,  as  we  have  mentioned,  the  gr^^t 
names  are  treated  with  scant  courtesy  when  he  finds  it  im¬ 
possible  to  cite  them  in  his  favour.  In  saying  this,  we 
trust  Herr  Ludwig  will  hold  us  guiltless  of  any  desire 
to  plant  upon  his  brow  the  crown  of  thorns  that,  in  a 
patnetic  passage,  he  says  is  destined  for  all  who  in  these 
degenerate  days  pursue  art  with  due  earnestness. 
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Mr.  Drake’s  writings  are  full  of  the  perceptive  power 
and  vigour  which  especially  belonged  to  him ;  and  Mr. 
Besant,  in  collecting  them  and  prefacing  them  with  a 
most  interesting  memoir,  has  paid  to  nis  memory  a 
tribute  which  will  be  well  appreciated  by  his  many 
friends. 


CHARLES  TYRWHITT  DRAKE. 

TU  UUrary  R^in»  of  the  late  CharUe  TynohUt  Drake, 

F.S.Q.S,  Edited  with  a  Memoir  by  Walter  Besant.  liondon : 

Bentley.  1877. 

All  who  remember  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  Drake  with  regret 
and  liking — and  it  was  his  g^ft  to  inspire  liking  in  all 
who  came  ac:^  him—will  turn  with  interest  to  this 
book,  the  editing  of  which  conld  not  have  been  entrusted 
to  abler  hands  than  Mr.  Besant’s.  The  memoir,  which 
gives  a  brief  sketch  of  Mr.  Drake’s  life,  contains  also 
some  tributes  to  his  personal  character,  the  truth  of 
which  will  bo  acknowledged  by  all  who  had  even  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  him.  For  in  his  case  the 
mind’s  construction  was  found  in  the  fine  face,  strong 
yet  gentle,  of  which  an  excellent  likeness  is  given 
at  the  beginning  of  the  book.  Lieutenant  Condor,  who 
was  associated  with  Mr.  Drake  in  the  Palestine  Survey 
Expedition,  writes  of  him  that  he  was  **  unusually 
resisted  by  the  Arabs  and  native  authorities.  His 
justice,  integrity,  and  firmness  were  qualities  invaluable 
in  the  East,  and  his  thorough  good-natnre  enabled  ns 
for  two  long  years  of  trying  work,  in  a  delicate  relative 
position,  to  live  together,  a&iost  unseparated,  without  so 
much  as  a  single  unkind  word  passing  between  us.”  An 
interesting  note  is  added  to  the  memoir  by  Mrs.  Burton, 
of  which  we  may  quote  the  last  sentence.  **  He  left  an 
impression  on  me  which  will  never  be  effaced — a  grand, 
noble,  English  gentleman.”  The  literary  remains  con¬ 
sist  of  chapters  on  Modem  Jerusalem,  and  on  Morocco 
and  the  Moors,  notes  for  travellers  in  Palestine,  notes  on 
the  birds  of  Morocco,  and  the  natural  history  of  the  Tih, 
a  desert  explored  by  Mr.  Drake  and  Professor  Palmer, 
extracts  mm  Mr.  Drake’s  journal,  and  notes  for  a 
History  of  Jerusalem.  The  writing  of  all  these  is  clear, 
bright,  and  to  the  point,  and  the  notes  on  birds  will 
have  much  value  for  ornithologists.  The  account  in 
”  Morocco  and  the  Moors  ”  of  the  mountainous  district 
called  the  Rif,  lying  between  the  Atlas  Mountains  and  the 
Mediterranean,  is  full  of  interest.  This  is  inhabited 
by  tribes  who  owe  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  Sultan, 
and  whom  Mr.  Drake  compared  to  what  the  Highland 
caterans  may  have  been  a  couple  of  centuries  ago. 
They  are  a  distinct  race  from  the  Moors  or  Arabs,  and 
are  supposed  to  be  descendants^  of  the  Vandals  who 
came  over  under  Genserio  to  help  Boniface  the  Roman 
governor  in  427  a.d.  Their  powers  of  endurance  are 
described  as  wonderful;  on  one  occasion  Mr.  Drake 
was  accompanied  by  two  of  them  on  foot  during  a  hard 
ride  of  forty  miles  over  a  rough  mountain  track  which 
took  ten  hours  to  accomplish.  They  ate  nothing  but  a 
few  oranges  and  a  bit  of  bread,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
journey  were  perfectly  fresh.  Blood  fends  are  strictly 
observed  by  them ;  and  it  is  a  curious  point  in  their 
history  that  the  men  who,  as  long  as  they  are  single,  are 
generally  complete  scoundrels,  reform  quite  suddenly  as 
soon  as  they  marry.  The  Moors  are  described  as  an 
**  essentially  polite  people,”  a  fact  which  is  ascribed  to  the 
terms  of  equality  which  exist  among  them.  Masters  ^ 
and  slaves  converse  as  equals,  and  yet  the  familiarity 
breeds  no  contempt.  They  are  remarkably  hospitable, 
and  the  first  form  which  the  hospitality  of  a  ricn  Moor 
or  welLto-do  sheikh  takes,  whatever  may  be  the  hour  of 
hie  guest’s  visit,  is  the  offer  of  g^en  t^  This  is  pre¬ 
pared,  after  the  colouring  matter  has  been  washed  off, 
with  an  enormous  quantity  of  sugar,  and  poured  into 
small  tumblers.  After  the  first  decoction  has  been  used 
up,  the  teapot  is  filled  up  with  such  herbs  as  thyme 
and  mint,  and  a  kind  of  sweet  tisane  is  produced.  A 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

Olaf  Ejegod.  By  Gerard  Bendall.  (S.  B.  Barrett.) 
—Mr.  Bengali’s  first  volume  was  very  fresh  and  charm¬ 
ing,  but  we  confess  to  a  feeling  of  regret  that  he  should 
have  found  it  fitting  to  enter  so  soon  again  into  print. 
Not  that  the  present  volume  is  in  any  sense  one  to  be 
ashamed  of — far  from  it ;  but  only  because  it  would 
have  been  better  for  him  to  have  matured  his  strength 
a  little  longer.  A  second  volume  published  so  soon 
after  the  appearance  of  the  first  ought  to  surpass  its 
predecessor,  but  *  Olaf  Ejegod  ’  is  not  equid  to  *  Estelle,’ 
18  not  so  ^ood.  Indeed,  anyone  reading  the  two  volumes, 
and  knowing  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter,  would  be 
likelv  to  fancy  the  *  Estelle  *  volume  the  later  and  more 
careful  production,  and  *  Olaf  Ejegod  ’  the  earlier  and 
cruder  work.  Olaf  Ejegod  is  a  Norwegian  hero,  whose 
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who  plays  better  for  fancying  be  sees  his  lady’s  face 
“  divine  and  foir  ”  look  on  him — 

Just  M  oft  before, 

It  looked  in  days  that  come  no  more. 

Bnt,  as  we  said  before,  **  A  Sick  Room  ”  is  the  only  poem 
that  makes  us  think  ‘  Olaf  Ejegod  ’  a  not  wholly  un¬ 
necessary  publication. 

Thai  Lady  Lynway,  (Chapman  and  Hall.) — ‘That 
Lady  Lynway  ’  is  a  novel  of  a  few  merits  and  many  defects. 
It  is  a  novel  of  the  kind  that  is  probably  popular.  A 
demand  must  exist  to  create  the  supply  of  novels  treating 
of  feshionable  life,  peopled  by  tremendous  swells  who 
break  hearts  and  run  up  debts  with  equal  composure  and 
snccess,  and  women  who  infringe  upon  the  eighth  com¬ 
mandment  with  indifference  for  money’s  sake.  We  con¬ 
fess  to  being  heartily  tired  of  these  works.  There  was  a 
certain  interest  attaching  to  them  at  first  as  there  might 
be  interest  to  doctors  in  the  development  of  a  new 
disease,  but  the  world  is  weary  of  their  clumsy  coarse- 
ness,  their  simulated  aristocracy,  and  the  dull  monotony 
of  their  tone.  After  Guy  Livingstone  and  “  Ouida,”  it  is 
difficult  to  feel  the  slightest  shade  of  interest  in  all  the 
little  foolish  imitators  who  must  needs  have  their  hand¬ 
some  guardsmen  and  heartless  women,  and  play  feebly 
with  infamy  in  the  attempt  to  describe  great  crimes  and 
the  grand  passions  of  the  beau  mondey  thinking  them, 
selves  very  clever  when  they  have  produced  a  tawdry 
and  gaudy  imitation  of  their  masters,  without,  however, 
possessing  any  of  whatever  merit  these  masters  may 
possess.  Perhaps,  save  the  mark  !  they  consider  them- 
selves  resembling  what  they  would  call  the  French  School 
when  reproducing  only  the  defects  of  the  worst  form  of 
the  modem  French  novel,  and  believe  that  they  detect 
a  resemblance  to  Balzac  or  Dumas  fils  in  the  crude. 
Hi-drawn,  silly  sketches  which  they  flatter  themselves 
are  studies  of  character,  or,  as  in  the  present  case,  claim 
kinship  with  Gustave  Flaubert  by  borrowing  ideas 
from  Madame  Bovary.  The  best  perhaps  that  is  to  be 
said  of  ‘  That  Lady  Lynway  ’  is  that  it  is  not  altogether 
so  contemptible  as  some  of  its  contemporaries,  that  there 
are  here  and  there  passages  and  characters  which  stand 
out  from  their  feeble  or  foolish  or  disagreeable  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  serve  to  suggest  that  it  is  just  possible 
that  its  author  might  do  better  things.  A  young 
swell,  Herbert  Lynway,  makes  a  poor  girl,  Esther  Sher- 
brook,  his  mistress,  and,  after  living  with  her  for  some 
time,  marries  her,  in  order  to  spite  his  relatives 
and  another  girl  with  whom  he  was  in  love,  but  who 
married  another.  After  twenty  years,  however,  of  a  not 
very  happy  married  life,  he  leaves  his  wife,  and  Esther 
takes  poison  and  dies.  There  are  a  great  many  other 
characters  in  the  story,  all  more  or  less  vicious — ^the  dif¬ 
ference  is  only  in  degree.  The  best  thing  in  the  book 
is  when  Esther’s  little  child  Violet  comes,  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  across  that  worthy  old  man,  awkward  and  nervous, 
of  large  hands,  large  feet,  and  large  heart,  whom  we 
have  met  with  so  often  before,  and  know  we  shall  meet 
with  so  often  again,  and  who  occasionally  does  exist  in 
real  life,  and  insiste  on  his  saying  nursery-rhymes  to 
her.  He  of  course  does  not  know  any,  but  meets  the 
difficulty  by  quoting  to  the  child  Greek  choruses  from 
Aristophanes,  which  greatly  delight  her.  He  is  thus 
found  by  the  mother,  with  whom  he  of  course  falls  in 
love,  and  when  she  dies  be  only  survives  her  by  a  few 
days.  The  names  by  which  the  author  designates  the 
fashionable  people  of  the  book  are  very  bad,  and  we 
should  recommend  him  a  careful  study  of  Thackeray’s 
marvellous  productions  in  this  way  before  attempting  a 
new  work. 


THE  MAGAZINES. 

Neither  loose  reasoning  nor  tantalising  reserve  can  be 
(^larged  against  Mr.  Edward  Dicey’s  paper  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  on  “  Our  Route  to  India.”  He  starts 
from  the  assumptions  that  our  Indian  Empire  is  worth 
keeping,  and  that,  whatever  else  may  come  out  of  the 
preseat  disturbance  of  peace  in  the  E^t,  it  will  at  least 
entail  upon  us  the  necessity  of  taking  some  new  measures 


for  keeping  our  road  to  India  open.  We  must  do 
something,  whether  the  war  ends  in  the  occupation  of 
Constantinople  by  Russia,  or  in  the  establishment  of 
some  new  Power  there  in  place  of  the  Turks.  Only  the 
excessive  apathy  and  helplessness  of  the  Turks  has 

Erevented  them  from  getting  the  greater  part  of  the 
evant  shipping  trade  into  their  hands,  and  when 
another  Power  is  established  upon  the  Bosphorus, 
whether  it  be  Russia,  or  some  new  kingdom,  wo  shall 
have  to  look  for  a  keener  rivalry.  What,  then,  are  we  to 
do  ?  The  fleet  of  the  possessor  of  Constantinople  migl^ 
be  prevented  from  threatening  our  communications  with 
India  by  our  seizing  the  mou^  of  the  Dardanelles  and 
holding  it  as  we  do  Gibraltar.  But  Mr.  Dicey  deprecates 
this  as  involving  a  constant  heavy  outlay  and  a  state  of 
p^manent  antagonism  not  only  to  Russia  but  to  all 
Powers  interested  in  the  freedom  of  access  between  tho 
Enxine  and  the  Mediterranean.  His  idea  is  that  we 
must  acquire  a  recognised  footing  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt 
of  a  far  more  decided  character  than  any  we  can  claim 
at  present.  The  neutrality  of  the  Canal  is  not 
enough ;  we  must  acquire  the  exclusive  right  and 
power  to  use  it  in  the  event  of  war.  Mr.  Dicey 
discusses  at  considerable  length  whether  the  seizure 
of  the  Suez  Canal  is  feasible,  what  it  would  cost 
to  keep  possession,  and  how  far  our  occupation  of 
Lower  Egypt,  which  he  considers  indispensable  to  our 
maintaining  a  real  hold  over  the  Canal,  would  be  for 
the  advantage  of  the  population  of  the  territoiy.  He 
finds  that  none  of  the  great  European  Powers  would 
offer  any  opposition  to  our  taking  possession  of  Egypt ; 
the  Mediterranean  Powers  and  Holland  would  not  like 
it  because  it  would  put  their  traders  at  some  disad¬ 
vantage,  bnt  Russia  has  frequently  proposed  this  as  a 
settlement  of  the  difficulty,  Germany  has  intimated 
tliat  she  would  view  it  with  satisfaction,  Austria  would 
not  oppose  it,  and  France  has  her  hands  too  full  to  give 
effect  to  any  jealousy  of  a  step  which  six  years  ago  she 
would  have  resented.  It  would  thus  be  possible  for  us 
to  take  possession  of  Lower  Egypt  without  having  to 
fight  for  it.  How,  then,  about  the  different  vested  in¬ 
terests  in  the  Canal — the  Canal  Company,  the  Khedive, 
the  Egyptian  bondholders,  the  Sultan?  Mr.  Dicey 
would  buy  out  the  Canal  Company,  assume  the  protec¬ 
torate  of  the  Khedive,  offer  the  bondholders  a  better 
security  than  they  at  present  possess,  and  pay  no  regard 
to  the  Sultan  whatever.  The  population  or  Egypt,  he 
contends,  would  be  very  much  better  off  under  our  rule 
than  they  are  at  present ;  they  could  not  possibly  be 
worse.  It  is  said  that  the  wretehed  Fellaheen  are  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  the  coming  of  the  English  as  a  deliver¬ 
ance  from  their  misery.  Finally,  we  could  assume  as 
much  authority  over  Egypt  as  we  require  without  any 
increase  in  our  budget ;  Egypt  could  be  made  to  pay  its 
way  ;  an  enormous  proportion  of  its  revenues  at  present 
are  transmitted  to  Stamboul  in  the  shape  of  brills.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  prove  a  case  more  completely  than 
Mr.  Dicey  has  done.  Is  it  an  objection  to  his  argument 
that  a  precisely  parallel  course  of  reasoning  would  justify 
Russia  in  taking  possession  of  Turkey  ? 

What  a  charming  make-believe  is  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold’s  !  He  writes  an  article  on  George  Sand,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  analysing  her  genius,  but  merely  for  the 
sake  of  oollecting  his  impressions  of  her,  and  sends  it  to 
the  Fortnightly  Ueview  b^ause  other  people  who  are  not 
indifferent  to  George  Sand  may  find  an  interest  in  fol¬ 
lowing  him.  We  certainly  are  among  the  people  who 
would  very  much  regret  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s  locking 
up  auy  writing  of  his  in  his  desk  for  his  own  exclusive 
satisfE^tion.  In  this  article  we  find  a  most  sympa¬ 
thetic  and  complete  analysis  of  George  Sand’s  ruling 
motives,  and  we  like  it  none  the  less  for  the  graceful 
make-believe  that  it  is  not  a  searohii^  analysis  but  only 
an  easy  collection  of  impressions.  Perhaps  we  should 
like  it  all  the  better  if  Mr.  Arnold  simply  took  his  own 
way  without  being  at  such  pains  to  di^rentiate  it  from 
the  way  that  other  people  choose  to  take  or  must  take 
without  option  ;  our  enjoyment  of  the  concealment  of 
effort  in  his  method  is  slightly  unsettled  and  ruffled  by 
his  own  intimation  that  it  is  a  method. 
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Ill  the  Fortnightly  Review  Mr.  Mdjeniiaii  continues  to 
discuss  interesting  questions  relating  to  primitive  laws 
of  marriage,  and  passes  some  very  trenchant  criticisms 
on  the  views  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  to  which  Mr. 
Spencer  rejoins  with  equal  vigour.  We  cannot  think 
that  Mr.  Spencer  is  justified  in  complaining  of  the  tone 
which  Mr.  McLennan  has  introduced  into  the  discus¬ 
sion.  There  is  nothing  in  Mr.  McLennan’s  remarks  of 
the  savagery  practised  by  cultivators  of  Early  English ; 
his  charges  are  made  in  a  straightforward  and  somewhat 
slashing  manner,  but  without  a  trace  of  personality  or 
ill-nature,  and  so  far  from  being  an  element  to  be  com¬ 
plained  of,  they  impart  a  welcome  liveliness  to  a  dis- 
OTSsion  liable  to  sink  into  dulness  and  lose  itself  in 
intricacy.  ^  We  could  have  wished  that  Mr.  Spencer  in 
his  reply,  instead  of  contenting  himself  with  restating 
his  own  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Levirate  and  of 
Exogamy,  and  showing  that  he  did  not  misunderstand 
the  sense  in  which  Mr.  McLennan  uses  the  words  ex- 
ogamy  and  endogamy,  had  taken  some  account  of  Mr. 
McLennan’s  ingenious  theory  of  polyandry.  By  this 
theory  Mr.  McLennan  obtains  at  least  a  more  plausible 
explanation  of  the  facts  that  a  widow  had  a  positive 
claim  to  become  the  wife  of  her  eldest  brother-in-law, 
and  that  in  certain  tribes  marriages  with  native 
women  have  been  regarded  as  incestuous,  than  Mr. 
Spencer,  with  all  the  ingenuity  of  his  suggestions,  has 
been  able  to  supply. 

The  article  in  the  Comhill  on  **  Genius  and  Vanity  ” 
discusses  in  a  very  pleasant  paradoxical  way  several 
very  interesting  questions.  First  it  disposes  of  the 
topic  whether  vanity  is  a  vice  or  virtue,  saying  a  good 
deal  on  both  sides.  The  author,  we  are  glad  to  see, 
has  a  certain  leaning  in  favour  of  vanity,  the  most 
calumniated  of  foibles.  Then,  d  propos  of  that  particular 
form  of  vanity  which  considers  itself  above  paying  its 
tradesmen’s  bills,  ho  has  something  to  say,  and  says  it 
very  freshly,  on  the  question  whether,  if  the  writing  of 
Hamlet  had  been  dependent  on  Shakespeare’s  insol¬ 
vency,  it  would  have  been  better  that  Hamlet  had  re¬ 
mained  unwritten  than  that  Shakespeare’s  butchers, 
bakers,  and  landlady  had  gone  unpaid  ;  which  leads  him 
to  consider  what  is  the  value  of  a  great  man's  produc¬ 
tions  as  measured  against  the  comfort  of  an  honest 
tradesman’s  family.  The  writer  is  aware  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  drawing  the  line  between  the  value  of  the 
individual  and  the  value  of  the  multitude,  but  on  the 
"whole  We  think  he  is  inclined  to  attach  Ux)  much  im¬ 
portance  to  general  conditions  as  against  individual 
effort.  He  is  quite  right,  no  doubt,  in  so  far  as  he 
denies  the  influence  of  an  individual  on  a  far  distant 
age — the  influence  of  Shakespeare,  for  example,  on  our 
own  time — but  he  seems  to  us,  much  as  we  agree  with 
his  protest  against  the  adulation  of  great  men  as  a 
competition  in  extravagance,  to  underrate  the  influence 
of  the  individual  on  his  own  age.  There  would  have 
been  no  great  Elizabethan  drama  without  Marlowe  and 
Shakespeare.  To  say  that  if  these  individuals  had  not 
started  up,  the  general  tendencies  of  the  time  were 
such  that  other  individuals  would  have  started  up  to 
create  the  drama,  is  really  an  evasion  of  the  point ; 
it  is  an  admission  all  the  same  that,  no  matter  what 
the  general  conditions,  the  form  and  shape  of  the  pro¬ 
duct  is  determined  by  the  one  or  two  master  minds. 
The  conclusion  of  the  Comhill  article  is  a  pleasantly- 
written  prose  version  of  the  moral  of  Gfeorge  Eliot’s 
•  Stradivarius.’  “  Live  for  art,”  it  says,  “  if  you  will ; 
but  first  be  sure  that  you  have  not  to  live  by  your  art, 
otherwise  the  only  harvest  that  you  can  reap  will  Iw 
that  of  the  first  reckless  ebullitions,  when  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  life  does  not  weigh  upon  the  buoyancy  of 
youth.  Some  good  work  has  come  out  of  Bohemia ; 
out  anyone  who  sojourns  permanently  in  that  seductive 
region  is  sure  to  lose  his  vigour  as  well  as  his  money, 
and  produces  in  the  end  mere  scraps  and  outlines  and 
rough  indications  of  what  he  might  have  done.  When 
we  are  asked  to  consider  how  much  may  have  been 
crushed  in  poets  condemned  to  writing  ledgers,  we  can 
only  reply  by  pointing  out  how  much  has  certainly  been 
lost  by  poets  who  have  run  to  seed  in  spungpng-houses. 


From  the  days  of  Marlowe  to  those  of  the  unhappy 
Edgar  Poe,  we  have  innumerable  warnings  that  genius 
runs  to  waste  when  it  does  not  condescend  to  be  re¬ 
spectable.” 

The  magazines  for  this  month  are  full  of  papers  on 
Disestablishment.  The  proposition  from  which  Mr. 
Crosskey  starts  in  his  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Review 
is  that  it  is  possible  to  effect  disestablishment  and  disen- 
dowment  without  doing  any  harm  to  tho  religious 
vitality  of  the  Church,  and  without  breaking  off  from 
the  great  lines  of  tho  historic  development  of  English 
life.  Mr.  Crosskey’s  practical  sketch  is  mainly  an  ab¬ 
stract  of  a  scheme  prepared  by  a  special  committee  of 
the  Liberation  Society.  It  is  a  pity  that  tho  scheme 
should  not  have  found  a  more  readable  expositor  than 
Mr.  Crosskey,  whose  style  is  of  the  heaviest  and  most 
abstruse  description  imaginable.  The  blame  of  this 
cannot  be  laid  wholly  on  the  technical  formality  of  the 
practical  sketch;  the  interspersed  reflections  are  as 
much  overweighted  with  words  as  the  express  principles 
of  Disestablishment,  so  that  the,WTiting  as  a  whole  com¬ 
bines  the  worst  features  of  a  metaphysical  sermon  and 
an  Act  of  Parliament.  Tho  leading  points  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  Act  of  Disestablishment  are  that  it  shall  not  con¬ 
tain  any  clause  providing  for  the  incorporation  of  a  now 
church  body,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  Irish 
Church  ;  that  in  its  provisions  for  compensation  it  shall 
deal  liberally,  but  deal  only,  with  individuals  whose 
incomes  will  be  affected  by  their  discharge  from  service ; 
that  patrons  shall  be  compensated  as  well  as  incum¬ 
bents  ;  that  churches  existing  in  1818  shall  be  made 
over  to  the  parishioners  ;  that  churches  erected  since 
(Mr.  Crosskey  does  not  deal  with  the  question  of  resto¬ 
ration)  shall  be  made  over  to  their  coi^reg^tions. 
These  are  the  proposals  of  the  Liberation  Society,  but 
why  did  they  not  persuade  Mr.  John  Morley,  or  some 
such  master  of  clear  English,  to  state  them  ?  It  is  not 
that  the  proposals  want  any  attractive  sophistry  to  keep 
them  fix>m  frightening  sober  people ;  their  most  remark¬ 
able  feature  is  their  moderation ;  but  we  do  not  see  what 
is  gained  by  such  an  absolutely  unreadable  statement  as 
Mr.  Crosskey’s,  except  to  prove  that  a  Liberationist  can 
be  as  dull  as  a  Churchman. 

Mr.  Mackonochie,  in  an  article  on  Disestablishment 
and  Disendowment,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century^  goes  a 
good  deal  farther  than  Mr.  Crosskey  on  one  poinE  He 
advocates  complete  disendowment,  because  endowments 
are  contrary  to  tho  spirit  of  the  Christian  Church. 
“  The  Church  has  been  tempted  to  settle  in  Egypt  by  the 
richness  of  the  land  of  Goshen ;  if  she  seeks  for  free¬ 
dom,  she  must  seek  it  in  the  desert,  and  bravely  leavo 
behind  her  the  fleshpots,  the  onions,  and  tho  garlic.” 
Mr.  Mackonochie  also  fully  recognises  the  grievances  of 
dissenters.  ”  When  a  nation,”  he  says,  ”  comes  to  be 
split  up  by  a  multitude  of  conflicting  religious  bodies,  a 
national  religion  becomes  an  oppression.”  Mr.  Mac¬ 
konochie  is  also  very  outspoken  on  the  question  how 
much  of  the  good  work  that  has  been  done  by  the 
Church  this  century  is  due  to  the  Establishment  and  how 
much  to  voluntary  effort. 

To  what  [he  askel  are  due  the  maltijplication  of  Churchee,  the 
efforts,  at  least  partly  successful,  to  subdivide  parishes  and  dioceses, 
the  more  elastic  and  spiritual  work  for  the  recovery  and  building 
of  souls — such  as  parochial  missions,  refuges,  penitentiaries,  retreats, 
sisterhoods,  and  divers  other  agencies,  some  or  other  of  them  common 
amongst  all  sections  of  Churchmen?  Are  they  the  work  of  tho 
Establishment?  Surely  not,  but  of  voluntary  energy.  The  money 
which  supports  them  comes  from  free  gifts ;  the  clergy  who  work 
them  are  mostly — though  no  doubt  by  no  means  all— those  who 
owe  their  position,  not  to  the  discriminate  selection  of  the  Crown  or 
dignified  ecclesiastics,  but  to  private  patronage,  or  else  they  are  still 
in  the  unestabliahed  condition  of  assistant  curates ;  the  people  who 
take  part  in  them  do  so  of  free  wilh  and  those  who  are  to  benefit 
come  not  as  to  some  Establishmentanan  enterprise  for  their  soiU's 
health,  but  as  to  a  free  Gospel,  given  without  the  fettering  restric¬ 
tions  and  cold  reserve  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  in  the 
Establishment.  Again,  to  what  are  we  debtors  for  the  great  naas 
of  our  daughter  Churches  ?  To  the  same  energy  of  voluntary 
exerti(Mu.  The  three  great  missionary  societies  of  the  Church  are 
essentially  voluntary  agencies,  patronised,  indeed,  in  high  quarters, 
but  in  their  origin  the  Suit  of  nree  enterprises,  working  with  money 
freely  g^ven,  and  by  the  means  of  those  who  freely  offer  themselves 
for  the  woric. 
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The  writer  of  an  article  in  Fraser^Sj  on  **  the  Probable 
Besults  of  Disestablishment,*’  opposes  Disestablishment 
in  the  interests  of  the  public  peace.  If  the  connexion 
with  the  State  were  severed,  the  Church,  he  argues, 
would  become  a  battlefield  for  rival  sects,  and  animosi¬ 
ties  would  be  increased  and  intensified.  He  seems  also 
to  believe  that  if  the  Establishment  were  maintained 
some  years  longer,  a  way  might  still  bo  found  for  the 
restoration  of  the  dissenters  to  the  general  fold. 


MUSIC. 

■  —0  ■■■  ■ 

Rubinstein’s  farewell  concert. 

After  a  season  of  almost  unprecedented  success  Rubin¬ 
stein  is  about  to  leave  this  country,  and  appeared  for  the 
last  time  at  the  Crystal  Palace  last  Monday.  Owing  per¬ 
haps  to  the  nnaccostomed  day  the  audience  was  not  as  large 
as  might  have  been  expect^,  and  many  of  the  familiar 
faces  of  the  Saturday  Concerts  were  conspicuously 
absent.  But  the  crowd  made  up  by  enthusiasm  for 
what  it  wanted  in  numbers,  and  Rubinstein  may  count 
his  Farewell  Concert  amongst  the  victories  of  his  bril¬ 
liant  campaign.  The  programme  differed  from  that  of 
the  Rubinstein  concert  some  weeks  ago  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  works  by  other  masters,  the  pianoforte  con¬ 
certo  in  G,  No.  4,  by  Beethoven,  being  an  important  item. 
Its  rendering  by  Herr  Rubinstein  was  upon  the  whole 
worthy  of  his  reputation,  although  a  momentary  slip  of 
memoir  betrayed  fatigue,  but  too  easily  accounted 
for  under  the  circumstances.  In  the  slow  movement 
Rubinstein’s  incomparable  pianissimo  showed  to  great 
advantage,  and  the  final  rondo  was  played  with 
the  smoothness  and  fluency  required  by  the  character 
of  the  music,  but  we  were  by  no  means  pleased 
with  the  cadenzas  of  the  pianist’s  own  composition,  in¬ 
serted,  according  to  custom,  at  the  end  of  the  first  and 
last  movements.  They  are  loud  and  pretentious,  being 
intended  evidently  for  technical  display,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  little  in  accordance  with  the  severe  grandeur 
of  Beethoven.  Besides  the  above-named  great  work, 
Rubinstein  played  three  pieces  de  salons  viz.,  a  Soiree  de 
Vienne,  bv  Schubert,  in  Liszt’s  rearrangement,  a  Ro- 
nmnee  by  himself,  and  one  of  Chopin’s  most  brilliant 
and  popular  Polonaises.  The  rendering  of  the  two  first 
pieces  was  perfect,  the  beauty  of  the  player’s  touch  being 
especially  noticeable  in  the  charmingly  sentimentfd 
Romance  of  his  own  composition.  But  in  the  Polo¬ 
naise,  Rubinstein’s  over-excitement  carried  him  much 
beyond  the  limits  of  dignified  art  reproduction,  not  to 
speak  of  that  refined  grace  which  in  the  most  brilliant 
and  most  stormy  passages  always  remains  Chopin’s 
birthright.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  great 
pianist  still  insists  upon  playing  on  instruments  which, 
whatever  their  power  of  resonance  may  be,  lack  beauty 
and  roundness  of  tone,  especially  in  the  higher  octaves. 
It  is  strange  that  Herr  Rubinstein  should  fail  to  perceive 
the  “  poetic  ”  quality  of  touch  which  Dr.  von  Billow  so 
much  admired  in  Messrs.  Broadwood’s  pianofortes. 

The  remainder  of  the  programme  consisted  of  Herr 
Rubinstein’s  own  compositions,  conducted,  as  at  the 
previous  concert,  by  himself,  without  the  aid  of  the  score. 
Of  the  so-called  dramatic  Symphony  No.  4,  in  D  Minor, 
we  have  spoken  on  the  occasion  of  its  first  performance 
at  the  Philharmonic  Concerts  last  year.  We  are  still 
inclined  to  consider  it  as  the  composer’s  most  successful 
effort  in  the  highest  walk  of  instrumental  music,  and  the 
scherzo  especially,  with  its  charming  pastoral  effects, 
gained  by  a  second  hearing.  The  adagio  again  struck 
us  as  broadly  melodious  and  well  constructed,  but  for  a 
somewhat  superfluous  coda.  But  the  defects  of  the 
work  also  became  more  obvious  on  nearer  acquaint¬ 
ance.  Amongst  these,  immoderate  length — the  per¬ 
formance  occupied  over  an  hour — must  be  mentioned 
first.  The  inevitable  impression  of  tediousness  is 
increased  by  the  evident  want  of  grasp  and  con¬ 
centration  which  causes  all  kinds  of  irrelevant  devia¬ 
tions  as  soon  as  anything  like  a  “  dramatic  ”  climax 
seems  to  be  imminent.  The  epithet  dramatic”  seems 


particularly  provocative  of  criticism  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Looking,  for  instance,  at  the  structure 
of  the  first  movement,  one  finds  it  difficult  to  be¬ 
lieve  that,  in  writing  it,  the  composer  followed  any 
plan  or  scheme,  dramatic  or  otherwise.  It  appears  to 
be  an  agglomeration  of  detached  snatches  oi  melody 
jotted  down  as  they  occurred,  and  repeated  in  their  turn 
at  certain  intervals  without  a  thought  of  organic  de¬ 
velopment.  We  can  imagine  that,  by  adhering  strictly 
to  the  scheme  of  the  symphony,  as  established  by  Haydn 
and  Mozart,  Rubinstein  might  do  excellent  work ;  but 
like  many  composers  of  the  romantic  school,  he  tries  to 
emulate  the  later  Beethoven,  forgetting  that  an  attempt 
at  creating  new  and  individual  forms  can  be  made  with 
impunity  by  none  but  artists  of  the  highest  creative 
genius.  The  duet  from  Die  Makkahder,  which  opera, 
by  the  way,  will  not  be  produced  this  season,  is  written 
in  the  eclectic  spirit  exemplified  by  Gounod,  and  in  a 
different  sense  by  Meyerbeer.  But  neither  the  burst  of 
true  passion  in  the  Garden  Scene  of  Fausts  nor  the  tre¬ 
mendous  dramatic  force  of  the  duet  in  the  Huguenots,  is 
equalled  or  approached  by  the  Russian  composer’s  some¬ 
what  declamatory  phrases.  It  is  true  that  the  effect  was 
slightly  impaired  by  a  distressing  cold  of  Herr  Henschel, 
who  took  the  part  of  Judah.  Mme.  Lemmens-Sher- 
rington  sang  the  music  allotted  to  Naomi  in  excellent 
style.  The  melodious  ballet  music  from  the  opera 
Feramors  concluded  the  concert.  We  trust  that  Herr 
Rubinstein’s  farewell  ”  will  not  be  for  long,  and  look 
forward  to  the  return  next  season  of  a  pianist  in  many 
respects  unequalled. 


DRAMA, 

FRENCH  PLATS  AT  THE  GAIETY. — MHE.  THERESA. 

It  is  some  years  now,  **  we  shall  not  say  how  many, 
but  not  many,”  since  we  last  saw  and  heard  Mme. 
Theresa  in  classic  shades  of  Alcazar.  She  stood  out 
against  a  background  of  ladies  in  blue,  and  ladies  in 
r^,  and  ladies  in  all  colours  of  the  rainbow,  whose 
songs  had  preceded  hers,  and  who  had  been  received 
with  comparative  indifference,  and  after  the  tumult  that 
greeted  her  had  died  away,  the  voice  that,  according  to 
rumour,  had  served  to  soothe  the  dying  hours  of  De 
Momy,  the  right  hand  of  the  Empire,  broke  out  into 
the  famous  **  Rien  n’est  sacr4  pour  un  sapeur.” 
Then  amid  the  delighted  clamour  of  drinkers  of  coffee,  of 
eau  sucree,  of  absinthe,  of  “  bocks,”  we  departed  wonder¬ 
ing.  “Time  has  come  round,”  and  we  meet  Mme. 
Theresa  again  in  a  Tx>ndon  theatre,  addi*essing  a 
respectable  London  audience.  The  Empire  that  loved 
her  has  fallen  to  pieces,  but  she  is  just  the  same — 
form,  voice,  gestures,  all  that  they  used  to  be.  Her 
famous  favourite  songs  have  been  worked  into  a  little 
play  for  her,  and  she  vociferates  as  she  was  wont  to  do^ 
and  the  same  fervent  applause  greets  her  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  each  effort,  and  demands  and  ^ts  repetition,  and 
we  still  wonder.  Of  the  merits  oi  Mme.  Theresa’s 
performance  we  shall  not  attempt  to  speak.  Perhaps 
we  cannot  appreciate  its  charm,  perhaps  it  is  our  fault, 
perhaps  it  is  our  misfortune.  The  London  audience  to 
which  she  appealed  on  Monday  night — true,  it  contained 
a  large  element  of  Gallic  enthusiasm — was  pleased,  and 
everybody  who  has  a  genuine  taste  for  the  ari;  of  music- 
halls  will  inevitably  be  delighted.  How  many  there  may 
be  of  those  among  her  English  listeners  who  are  able  to 
follow  all  that  Mme.  Theresa  sings  it  would  be  difficult 
to  estimate,  but  it  matters  little.  Mme.  Theresa  gives 
plenty  to  hear  and  plenty  to  see,  and  she  is  a  Parisian 
success  and  may  be  a  London  success,  and  we  take 
leave  of  the  subject  with  the  reflection  of  Browning^s 
Arab  physician  Karsish,  “  It  is  strange.” 

The  two  plays  which  preceded  the  Chanson  de  Suzon 
call  for  notice  more  on  account  of  their  own  exceeding 
humorousness  than  for  any  marked  merit  on  the  part 
of  the  actors,  who  are  by  no  means  remarkably  good,  and 
who,  since  they  could  not  help  being  amusing  if  they 
tried,  so  mirthiul  are  the  parts  they  play,  are  inclined  to 
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become  a  little  farcical  in  order  to  do  something  on  their 
own  account  towards  the  merriment  of  the  performance. 
Mon  Mari  eat  d  Versailles  has  for  central  idea  a 
husband’s  concealment  of  his  infidelity  from  his  wife 
by  the  pretence  that  he  is  a  deputy,  and  is  obliged  to 
spend  most  of  his  time  at  Versailles ;  the  idea  of  this 
delusion  having  been  caused  by  the  fact  that  there  is  in 
the  Assembly  a  deputy  of  exactly  the  same  name  as  the 
husband.  The  humorous  complications  that  arise  from 
this  deception,  in  which  a  would-be  lover  of  the  wife 
plays  a  prominent  part,  are  exceedingly  amusing.  We 
could  not  help  thinking  all  the  time  how  admirably 
it  would  suit  for  adaptation  at  the  Criterion,  where, 
since  the  Pink  Dominos  has  been  pronounced  by  com¬ 
petent  judges  to  be  what  Gassar’s  wife  should  have  been — 
beyond  suspicion — there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  adapt¬ 
ing  anything.^  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham  woula  be  just  in 
his  element  in  the  part  of  a  pseudo-member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  the  part  of  Catalpa  is  as  exactly  suited  for  Mr. 
John  Clarke  as  if  it  had  been  made  for  him ;  and  Miss 
Eastlake  would  do  admirably  for  the  wife  with  political 
aspirations,  eager  for  influence  and  success.  This  is  an 
idea  that  Mr.  Wyndham  ought  really  to  consider.  Le 
Homardf  the  other  play,  is  so  utterly  French  that  it  would 
be  incapable  of  adaptation,  and  its  humour  is  of  a  broader 
and  more  pronounced  typo  than  its  predecessor’s.  Its 
central  idea  might  be  summed  up  in  the  advice  of  Mephis- 
topheles  to  the  student,  that  “  Der  Geist  der  Medicin 
ist  leicht  zu  fassen,”  and  in  the  reason  Mephistopheles 
gives  for  his  advice.  By  chance  a  man  is  called  upon 
in  mistake  to  play  the  part  of  a  doctor,  and  the  results 
are  so  agreeable  that  he  is  ecstatic  over  the  “joli 
metier,”  and  declares  himself  unable  ever  to  forgive  his 
father  for  not  having  educated  him  in  the  study  of 
medicine.  An  exceedingly  amusing  situation  of  the 
highly  farcical  type  is  caused  by  the  sham  doctor  being 
called  upon  to  write  a  prescription,  and  on  his  tracing 
some  meaningless  scrawl,  the  chemist  to  whom  it  is 
taken  sends  l^k  some  medicine.  By  the  way,  what  a 
prominent  part  sneezing  plays  in  so  much  modem 
French  farce.  An  author  seems  always  delighted  when 
he  is  able  to  introduce,  somehow  or  other,  a  sneeze  for 
somebody.  What  is  still  more  surprising  is  that  this 
used-up  point  never  fails  to  arouse  the  desired  laughter. 

OPERA  COMIQUE. — MB.  CHARLES  MATHEWS  IN  MARRIED 
FOE  MONET.” 

We  have  not' often  seen  Mr.  Charles  Mathews  to  such 
advantage  of  late  years  as  in  Married  for  Money,  It  is 
almost,  if  not  quite,  as  good  as  his  recent  acting  in  Used 
Up,  to  say  which  is  to  give  it  very  high  praise.  The 
many  humorous,  if  somewhat  painful,  situations  arising 
from  the  difficulties  of  a  man  who  has  married  a  woman 
many  years  older  than  himself  for  her  monev’s  sake, 
were  acted  up  to  with  a  lightness  and  ease  that  was 
worthy  of  the  days  of  his  earlv  successes,  and  the 
climax,  where  the  down-trodden  husband  exercises  his 
rights,  and  becomes  master  in  his  own  house,  was  given 
with  a  delicate  humour  that  could  not  have  been  better 
done.  Alfred  Modus  hft«  long  been  a  famous  part  of 
Mr.  Mathews*,  and  the  recent  revival  of  the  part  has 
done  nothing  whatever  to  diminish  its  fame,  but  rather 
to  increase  it.  If  Mr.  Mathews*  sempiternal  success 
brings  him  out  again,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  revive  some  others  of  his  parts  now  long  unffimiliar 
to  London  audiences — Lavater,  for  example,  a  piece  to 
which  Mr.  Mathews  contribute  so  much  dramatic  ex¬ 
pression,  and  which  he  would  still  be  so  veiy  well  suited 
to  represent.  _ 

GAIBTT  THEATRE. — MB.  CONWAT’S  BENEFIT. 

Mr.  Conwsy  has  improved  since  he  first  undertook  the 
part  of  Romeo.  His  manner  has  become  markedly 
better  with  time  and  study,  and  constant  practice  has 
removed  a  certain  roughness  that  was  to  be  noticed 
when  he  first  rendered  the  character.  Though  Mr. 
Conway  is  fortunate  in  his  appearance,  he  is  by  no 
means  yet  a  perfect  Romeo,  but  he  has  advanced,  and 
that  in  itself  is  promising.  Juliet  was  act^  by  Miss 
Milton,  who  appeared  some  few  weeks  ago  in  the  small 


part  of  the  planter*s  daughter  in  The  Wandering  Heir, 
which  gave  her  little  to  do  save  to  look  pretty  and 
speak  distinctly,  duties  which  she  accomplished  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well.  She  is  as  yet  hardly  up  to  the  mark  of 
playing  Juliet.  Her  experience  is  not  sufficiently  great 
to  allow  it  to  be  regarded  as  anything  more  than  a 
clever  amateur  performance,  but  there  was  much  that 
was  pleasing  in  her  acting.  In  the  scene  with  the  Nurse, 
however,  there  was  a  little  too  much  of  youthful  playful¬ 
ness.  J uliet  was  very  young,  but  she  was  an  Italian, 
and  her  anxiety  for  news  of  Romeo  should  have  more 
passion  in  it.  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  was  a  successful 
Tybalt,  and  Mr.  Harconrt  a  somewhat  noisy  Mercutio. 


VAKIOBUM  NOTES. 

'  "  - 

The  new  form  of  electric  light,  invented  by  M.  Paul 
Jablochkofi*,  was  tried  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday  last  at  the 
West  India  Docks.  Owing  to  the  unfortunate  breakdown  of 
the  steam-engine,  which  was  to  drive  the  magneto-electrie 
machine  which  supplies  the  current  used  for  the  light,  the 
experiments  began  after  the  departure  of  the  last  train  for 
town,  and  therefore  the  very  large  audience  of  electricians  and 
others  interested  in  the  matter  had  dispersed,  carrying  with 
them  a  rather  unfavourable  impression  of  the  invention 
before  M.  Jablochkoflf  had  bad  an  opportunity  of  show¬ 
ing  his  light  at  all.  The  failure  was  only  caused  by 
the  bad  condition  of  the  steam-engine,  and  was  in  no  way 
due  to  any  defect  in  the  system  of  lighting  or  in  the 
electrical  apparatus  for  carrying  the  system  out — as  indeed 
the  result  showed,  for  no  sooner  was  the  engine  set  going 
than  the  lights  then  in  circuit  blazed  out  with  a  beautiful 
brilliant  white,  and,  above  all,  perfectly  steady  glow.  Space 
forbids  our  giving  details  of  the  construction  of  this  light.  We 
can  only  say  that  it  is  simple,  cleanly,  and  brilliant,  and,  being 
more  diffus^  than  the  ordinary  electric  light,  as  well  as  being 
somewhat  different  in  colour,  it  does  not  throw  such  hard 
shadows  ;  indeed,  the  light  produced  U  much  like  that  of  gas, 
only  more  powerful  and  less  yellow.  Whether  M.  Jabloch- 
kofTs  system  answers  perfectly  in  practice  or  no  in  its  present 
form,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  his  improvements  have  carried 
us  far  on  the  road  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  electric  light¬ 
ing  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  that  but  few,  if  any,  modifica¬ 
tions  will  have  to  be  made  in'his  arrangements  in  order  to  put 
at  the  disposal  of  the  world  a  bright,  cool,  steady  light,  which 
will  give  off  but  few  products  of  combustion,  and,  indeed, 
by  a  Uttle  extra  expense,  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  off 
none  at  all. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  experience  a  certain  satisfaction  at 
the  sufferings  of  our  fellow  creatures ;  but  when  we  bear,  as 
the  Cologne  Oaxette  tells  us,  that  the  two  chief  witnesses  in 
the  Diest  zu  Daber  case,  Baron  Charles  M.  Rothschild  and 
Herr  von  Bleichroder,  are  deaf  and  blind  between  them,  we 
cannot  help  a  sigh  of  relief.  If  Baron  Rothschild  had  not 
become  deaf,  and  Herr  von  Bleichroder  blind,  what  would 
have  become  of  the  few  guineas  still  rolling  about  outside  the 
Rothschild  coffers?  It  is  appalling  to  think  ofl  Perhaps 
nothing  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  people  who  want  to  get 
rich,  than  to  hear  of  the  Baron’s  anxiety  to  get  home  to 
Frankfort.  He  murmured  to  himself  that  it  was  getting  late, 
and  to  the  President’s  question  as  to  his  age,  he  promptly 
replied,  **  Fifty-six,  I  am  sorry  to  say ;  unfortunately,  ws  do 
not  get  younger,  but  older  and  older  1  *’  The  President  did 
not  take  the  hint,  however,  till  the  Baron,  in  despair,  assuring 
the  Court  he  had  never  done  any  barm,  even  to  a  fly,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  fellow  creatures,  begged  to  be  allowed  to  go 
home ;  and  doubtless  recalling  to  mind  the  touching  lines— 

Ladybird,  ladybird,  fly  away  home ! 

Your  house  is  on  foe,  your  children  alone- 

informed  the  Court  that  bis  babes  also  were  alone  at  home, 
and  their  mother  abroad.  The  truth  is  that  Baron  Rothschild, 
like  other  deaf  people,  has  an  awkward  habit  of  talking  to 
himself,  and  there  was  no  knowing  what  hs  might  not  have 
let  out  about  Lombards,  Hungarian  Paper,  or  Suez  Canal 
shares. 
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Cotiat  Molt]ce*s  namo  has  of  late  been  so  often  taken  in  vain 
that  he  may  wish  he  had  better  deserved  the  epithet  of  the 
**  Silent  Man  ”  given  to  him  by  his  admirers.  He  himself 
does  not  think  he  is  peculiarly  taciturn.  At  a  social  meeting, 
some  time  ago,  after  he  had  been  engaging  in  a  very  animated 
oonTersation,  one  of  the  convives  proposed  his  hetdth,  and  of 
course  lugged  in  the  Silent  Man.”  Whereupon,  said  Count 
Moltke,  **  I  don’t  know  what  these  people  mean.  It  seems 
to  me  that  I  talk  as  much  as  anybody  else.” 

An  interesting,  indeed,  an  instructive  parallel  might  be 
drawn  between  the  present  reception  awarded  to  General 
Grant  and  the  greeting  given  to  the  captain  of  the  Alabama 
some  few  years  ago.  The  time  is  not  so  very  long  ago  when  the 
utter  incompetency  of  Grant,  as  well  as  all  the  other  Federal 
officers,  was  a  settled  thing  in  this  country,  and  close  up  to  the 
end  of  the  war,  when  the  Federals  had  swept  or  were  sweeping 
everything  before  them,  some  newspapers  staunch  to  the  South¬ 
ern  cause  kept  on  assuring  the  public  that  Beauregard  had  a 
great  strategic  movement  ready  which  would  settle  everything 
and  wholly  destroy  the  North.  The  strategic  movement  never 
came  offi 

There  was  considerable  disbelief  in  Grant  even  on  the 
Northern  side  at  the'beginning  of  the  war,  and  some  wise 
friends  came  to  Lincoln  and  assured  him  that  Grant  was  mad^ 
quite  insane.  Is  he  P  ”  replied  Lincoln,  in  his  quietly 
humorous  way.  Then  I  wish  he  would  bite  some  of  my 
other  generals.” 

The  report  is  afloat  in  Scotland  that  two  of  the  leading 
clergymen  of  the  Establishment  contemplate  giving  up  their 
orders  and  going  into  the  wine- trade,  which  flourishes  across 
the  Border  even  more  than  orthodoxy.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  will  not  take  too  much  of  their  own  commodities,  al¬ 
though  it  would  not  bo  very  remarkable  if  they  did  so  in 
disgust,  after  the  singularly  obscurantist  character  of  the 
Assembly  which  closed  its  sittings  in  Edinburgh  in  the 
beginning  of  this  week.  The  chairman  (Scottish,  Moderator) 
of  the  meeting,  an  obscure  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Phin, 
who  belongs  to  the  hyper-Calvinistic  section  of  his  church, 
in  his  address  winding  up  the  meeting,  boasted  that,  during 
its  course,  ‘‘speaker  after  speaker,  without  one  dissentient 
voice,  had  disclaimed  any  intention  to  identify  himself  with 
certain  recent  attacks  on  our  admirable  Confession.”  The  worst 
of  this  declaration  is  that  it  is  literally  true.  The  Church  of 
Scotland,  once  looked  upon  as  the  home  of  latitudinarianism 
in  that  country,  is  now  the  refuge  of  dulness  and  orthodoxy. 
So  much  the  worse  for  the  Church. 

The  following  anecdote  is  in  its  main  fact  perfectly  genuine:— 
During  the  late  war  between  Servia  and  Turkey  it  so  happened 
that  some  of  the  lady-nurses  and  their  stafiT,  as  well  as  some 
special  correspondents  and  medical  men,  fell  somehow  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  Turkish  Pashn.  They  were  naturally  anxious 
to  explain  to  this  dignitary  that  they  were  non-combatants,  and 
entitled  to  protection.  They  deputed  a  very  well-known 
special  correspondent,  with  a  person  who  professed  to  be  a 
Turkish  interpreter,  to  wait  upon  the  Pasha  to  make  explana¬ 
tions.  The  correspondent  found  himself  not  wholly  without 
emotion  in  the  awful  presence  of  the  Pasha.  The  interpreter 
tried  to  begin  the  explanation,  but  very  soon  stammered  in  his 
Turkish,  and  seemed  unable  to  get  on.  The  correspondent 
tried  to  come  to  his  assistance,  but  being  much  weaker  in  his 
Turkish  than  even  the  interpreter,  was  unable  to  get  beyond  a 
few  words,  and  soon  broke  down  completely.  The  Pasha  made 
a  sign  as  if  to  interrupt  them,  and  the  correspondent  waited  in 
almost  as  much  excitement  as  M.  Jourdain  in  presence  of  the 
son  of  the  Grand  Turk.  Then  the  Pasha  said,  “  Ah,  then,  you 
can  spake  to  me  in  English.  I  was  bom  in  the  beautiful  city 
cf  Cork.”  La  langue  Tttrque  eat  comme  cela  ! 

In  spite  of  his  peculiar  notions  of  justice  and  discipline,  we 
must  confess  to  having  always  felt  a  lurking  tenderness  for  Mr. 
Ward  Hunt’s  cheery  incapacity.  But  that  is  over  now.  An 
accusation  brought  against  the  Admiralty  by  Mr.  Clements 
Markham,  in  a  weekly  contemporary,  is  enough  to  turn  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  to  galL  “  There  is  evidence,”  so  runs 
the  indictment,  “  that  the  mince  coUops  supplied  to  the  late 
[Arctic]  Expedition  were  very  bad.”  We  could  have  forgiven 


him  the  leathery  consistency  of  his  salt  beef,  perhaps  even  his 
neglect  to  supply  the  means  of  making  beer — a  strange  omission, 
by  the  way,  for  a  First  Lord  in  the  present  administration— 
or  the  Romanising  tendencies  of  his  chaplain;  but  that  the 
mince  collops  should  have  been  a  failure  is  high  treason  with¬ 
out  benefit  of  clergy  by  all  the  laws  of  gastronomy.  Mr.  Ward 
Hunt  should  be  sent  to  the  Upper  House  without  a  moment’s 
delay. 

Now  that  Canaria,  “  D^mon  des  Ondes,”  has  come  to  the 
front  again,  people  will  be  looking  up  their  Victor  Hugo  to 
read  the  poems  which  celebrate  him  in  “  Les  Orientales.”  The 
poem  Navarin,”  which  compares  the  absence  of  Canaris  to 
the  absence  of  Crillon  at  Ivry,  is  appropriate  to  the  recent 
destruction  of  the  Turkish  monitors,  which  must  have  recalled 
to  the  veteran  ship-destroyer  the  days  before  torpedoes  were, 
when  the  name  of  Canaria  was  a  dread  to  Turkish  vessels,  and 
he  must  have  felt  almost  as  much  as  if  he  ought  to  have  been 
there  as  at  Navarino,  for  wherever  Turkish  ships  are  to  be 
destroyed  there  Canaris  is  in  spirit  if  not  in  body.  But  “  the 
right  hand  of  the  God  who  guards  Hellas  ”  is  once  more  promi¬ 
nent,  and  he  may  live  to  see  the  final  defeat  of  the  hated  race 
who  hold  Thessaly  and  Macedon.  Now  that  Greece  seems  to 
be  asserting  herself,  the  counsel  of  B^ranger,  another  great 
Frenchman  who  loved  Greece— 

Soyez  unis,  0  Grecs !  ou  plus  d’un  traitre 

Dans  le  triomphe  ^garera  vos  pas — 

may  still  be  bom  in  Hellenic  minds. 

The  Morning  Poaty  in  its  account  of  the  reception  in  honour 
of  General  Grant  at  the  American  Ministry  on  Tuesday  night, 
omitted  from  its  list  of  persons  present  Mr.  John  Bright,  Mr. 
Browning,  Dr.  Schliemann,  and  Lord  Houghton.  “  No  account 
men.” 

Whilst  a  despatch  of  the  JAmerican  chargi  d'affairea  at 
Athens  declares  that  both  arms  of  the  Venus  of  Milo  have 
been  found,  an  Athens  letter  in  the  National  Zeitung  of  Berlin 
asserts  that  nothing  has  been  found  but  a  hand  which  holds  a 
kind  of  disc,  or  looking-glass.  Further  more  authenticated  re¬ 
ports  have  therefore  to  be  waited  for.  A  statuary  group  has 
also  been  dug  out  on  the  island  of  Milos,  representing  a  woman 
with  a  child.  It  was  not  by  pupils  of  the  French  school,  but 
by  a  M.  Nostrakis,  who  for  some  time  has  made  excavations 
on  his  fields,  that  all  these  things  were  brought  to  light. 

The  excavations  at  Olympia  have  been  suspended  until 
September  next.  The  whole  Hera  Temple  has  been  laid  bare. 
It  is  a  longish  structure ;  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  columna 
were  found  in  good  preservation.  The  measurements  made 
seem  to  be  somewhat  at  variance  with  an  incomplete  passage 
in  Pausanias  (v.  xvi.,  1).  Yet  the  identity  of  the  building 
with  the  one  described  by  him  is  proved  by  a  statue  in  Parian 
marble,  which  Pausanias  mentions.  It  represents  a  youthful 
Hermes,  with  the  little  Dionysos  on  his  arm — a  work  of 
Praxiteles.  The  statue  was  found  in  the  cella,  lying  with  the 
face  on  the  ground,  even  as  it  had  fallen.  The  right  arm,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  legs  of  the  Hermes  statue,  as  well  as  a 
portion  of  the  body  of  the  child,  are  wanting ;  but  the 
head  has  been  found  intact.  Hermes,  leaning  with  his 
elbow  on  the  stump  of  a  tree,  which  is  covered  by  his 
cast-off  mantle,  seems  to  have  held  in  his  raised  hand  a 
bunch  of  grapes.  The  composition  reminds  one  of  a  group  of 
Eirene  and  Ploutos,  which  is  in  the  Glyptothek  at  Munich. 
The  hair  and  the  back  of  the  statue  are  but  indifferently 
executed.  There  are  remnants  of  red  colour  on  the  lips  and 
in  the  hair.  Another  important  find  is  that  of  a  colossal 
statue,  in  garments.  Excavations  made  by  Frenchmen  at 
Dodona  have  also  produced  remarkable  results.  Two  temples, 
and  a  sacred  grove,  containing  many  votive  offerings  and  in¬ 
scriptions,  have  been  discovered,  as  well  as  slabs  of  lead,  on 
which  inscriptions  are  scratched,  containing  questions  to  the 
Oracle,  together  with  the  answers  given. 

A  report  has  appeared  in  certain  provincial  newspapers  that 
Sir  William  Harcourt  is,  after  the  close  of  Parliament,  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  United  States  to  prepare  a  biography  of  his  father- 
in-law,  Mr.  Motley,  and  also  to  finish  cerUun  of  his  unfinished 
works  t 
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Midhat  Pfeksha  sat  in  one  of  the  galleriee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  during  the  scene  created  by  Mr.  Courtney’s  gallant 
attempt  to  get  a  hearing.  He  was  afterwards  seen  quietly 
taking  a  ticket  at  the  Westminster  Station  of  the  Underground 
Bailway  amid  a  crowd  wholly  unconscious  of  the  presence 
of  the  author  of  the  Turkish  Constitution. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  was  present  at  the  House  of  Lords  two  or 
three  evenings  this  week  for  the  first  time  since  his  recent 
illness.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  since  his  elevation  to  the 
peerage  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  never  entered  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Mr.  Lathbury,  well  known  as  a  leader  writer  on  the  DaUy 
NewBf  Pali  MaUf  and  other  papers,  has  accepted  the  position 
of  editor  of  the  EconomUt, 

Persons  who  are  interested  in  the  South  Afncan  Confedera> 
tion  Bill  should  look  to  the  vexing  question  of  marriage  with  a 
deceased  wife’s  sister.  At  the  Cape,  as  here,  marriages  of  this 
kind  are  ordinarily  considered  illegal,  but  the  Governor  has 
power  to  grant  disprasations  ”  in  certain  cases  to  certain 
ardent  hrothers-in-law.  Will  this  Popuh  power  be  allowed  to 
continue  P 

Mr.  Whalley  seems  really  to  be  quite  incorrigible.  He  can 
no  more  keep  the  unhappy  nobleman  now  languishing  in 
prison  ”  out  of  any  speech  he  may  make  in  the  House  than 
Mr.  Dick  could  keep  King  Charles  out  of  his  memorial  On 
Tuesday  Mr.  Whalley  was  in  great  force,  and  spent  some  con¬ 
siderable  time  in  using  every  possible  effort  in  his  power  to 
make  the  Speaker  understand  the  relevancy  of  his  observations 
about  the  prisoner  at  Dartmoor  to  the  Prisons  Bill  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  but  the  Speaker  was  avenged  in  the  evening  when  Mr. 
Onslow  counted  t^  House  on  Mr.  Whalley  and  the  De  Morgan 
petition. 

A  parent  from  the  provinces,  lately  staying  in  London, 
received  the  following  letter  from  his  youngest  son,  aged  ten, 
a  youth  terrible  as  Budge  and  famed  for  his  power  of  making 
acquaintances  among  all  classes: — "Dear  Papa, — I  am  sure 
you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  go  up  to  town  every  day  now 
on  the  prison  van.”  The  youth  had  made  fiiends  with  the 
policeman  in  charge,  and  had  a  pride  in  the  acquaintanceship 
and  its  happy  results  which  the  father  perhaps  failed  to 
reciprocate. 

We  understand  that  Mme.  Adelina  Patti  will  not  visit  Paris 
or  America,  but  will  shortly  proceed  to  St  Petersburg. 

Great  success  has  attended  the  revival  this  week  at  the 
Comddie  Fran9ai8e  of  Geoige  Sand’s  Marquu  de  Vdlemer.  M. 
Worms,  the  young  actor  who  made  such  an  impression  at  St 
Petersburg,  and  who  has  lately  left  the  Gymnase,  earned  for 
himself  great  applause  in  the  iMe-roU ;  the  acting  of  M. 
Delaunay  as  the  Duke,  of  Mile.  Croizette  as  the  lectrictf  and 
of  Mile.  Brohan  as  the  Marquise,  was  all  more  or  less 
remarkable. 

The/on/at^  called  Les  Envirom  de  ParUf  by  MM.  Monr^al 
and  Blondeau,  which  we  announced  some  time  ago  as  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  Meuua-Plaisirs,  will  this  week  be  brought  out 
at  the  Ambigu. 

A  new  theatre  will  be  opened  in  a  few  days  in  Paris.  It  is 
in  the  Rue  de  Martyrs,  and  will  be  called  L’ Athenaeum. 

The  piece  chosen  by  the  Palais  Royal  to  follow  Za  Boite  d 
Bibi  is  a  two-act  comedy  by  M.  Paul  Ferrier. 

MM.  Calmann-Levy  have  just  published  in  two  volumes 
Balzac’s  posthumous  work,  *  Les  Petits  Bourgeois,’  which  forms 
a  part  of  the  *  Scenes  de  la  vie  Parisienne.’ 

If  Sir  Henry  Wotton  had  lived  two  and  a-half  centuries 
later,  he  would  have  found  a  crying  evil  of  his  own  day  grown 
to  alarming  proportions  in  this.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  com¬ 
plains  that  some  forthcoming  work  ran  a  risk  of  becoming 
stale  before  publication  "  by  reason  of  an  eternal  trick  in  those 
City-Stationers  to  rumour  what  they  have  under  press.”  Had 
he  "  obliged  the  town  ”  in  1877  instead  of  1G20,  he  would 
have  found  a  host  of  other  snares  beside  those  of  the  "  City- 
Stationers  ”  laid  for  him.  Ho  would  have  had  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  "Gossip,”  of  "Notes  and  News,”  imd,  to  be 


candid,  of  "  Variorum  Notes,”  of  the  so-called  religious  peri¬ 
odicals,  of  about  a  score  of  journals  whose  be-all  and  end-all 
to  be  a  tucoie  de  eeandtUej  and  of  a  cloud  of  provincial 
papers.  Probably,  with  his  sensitive  nature,  he  would  have 
sought  refuge  from  publicity  by  "lying  abroad.”  At  the 
present  time,  Constantinople  would  have  been  about  the  fittest 
place  for  the  purpose. 

That  ingenious  creature,  the  London  ganutij  having  been 
prohibited,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  worthy,  foolish  Mr. 
Collette,  from  selling  *  The  Fruits  of  Philosophy  * — a  prohibition 
that  has  not  been,  however,  at  all  successful  —  and  not 
wishing  to  lose  a  business  that  proved  so  lucrative,  may  still 
be  seen  in  some  of  the  most  crowded  thoroughfares  otfering 
energerically  to  the  passing  public  what  he  announces  as  *  The 
Fruits  of  Philosophy.’  But  Mr.  Collette  cannot  bring  the 
terrors  of  the  law  upon  these  "  ’cute  ”  traffickers.  The  book 
they  announce  so  loudly  is,  in  reality,  a  dull  and  harmless 
pamphlet  in  answer  to  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and  Mrs.  Bezant  Could 
this,  however,  be  Mr.  Collette’s  own  idea,  so  that  the  wicked 
people  who  fancy  they  are  investing  their  money  in  the  for¬ 
bidden  book  might  find  that  they  had  unwittingly  become  the 
possessors  of  a  religious  tract. 

There  was  an  amateur  Hamlet  at  the  St  James’s  Theatre  on 
Saturday  last  As  a  rule,  amateur  Hamlets  are  not  exhila¬ 
rating  to  their  spectators,  however  pleasing  or  gratifying  to 
their  performers,  but  Mr.  Alwyne  Maud  has  the  advantages  of 
a  very  good  well-commanded  voice,  and  a  manner  that  time 
and  practice  will  render  both  easy  and  graceful.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Alwyne  Maud  may  be  considered,  as  well  as  may  be  judged 
from  a  first  appearance  in  a  part  that  the  greatest  genius  in 
the  world  could  not  act  perfectly  at  first,  to  be  promising.  It 
is,  however,  to  the  philosophically-minded,  a  matter  for 
thoughtful  enquiry,  why  amateurs  mvariably  begin  witb 
Handet  or  OthdlOf  or  aome  such  part  that  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  all  but  the  most  practised  or  the  most  perfect  artists.  A 
modem  light  comedy  part  would  be  much  better  for  a  be¬ 
ginner,  and  would  afiord  a  far  greater  opportunity  forjudging 
of  the  extent  of  his  talent.  It  has  been  the  same,  however, 
with  nearly  all  leading  actors.  They  all  want  to  begin  at 
the  top  of  the  tree,  or,  like  the  people  of  Laputa,  to  build 
the  house  from  the  roof  downwards.  But  they  soon  find 
out  the  impracticability  of  their  ambition. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS, 

▲pi^eton,  T.  G.— Sjrrian  Sonahia*.  Std,  pp.  SOS.)  Boaloa:  SobwSi 

Brothera. 

Bennett,  WiUUm.  -  ropolnr  Contributiona  Towarda  a  Bational  Tbeblogj. 

Second  Edition.  (Fcp.  Sro,  pp.  ISS.)  WiUiMns  and  Norgate.  1«.  %d. 
Bavaa,  G.  FhiUipa,  V.GJi.— Tooriata’  Ookla  to  tba  Waal  Eidiaf  a<  TorlMhirt. 
(Fep.  Sto,  pp.  ISS.)  B.  Stanford.  S«. 

Blna  Boaaa ;  or,  Helen  Malinolbka'a  lCarriafe.~By  the  Anther  of  *  Vera.*  In 
S  Tola  (Crown  Sro.)  H.  8.  King  and  0>.  lit. 

Cbambera,  G.  F.,  F.R.A.8. — Handbook  to  the  0>anty  of  Bnawx.  (Vep.  Svo, 
pp.  14S.)  B.  Stanford,  it. 

Crandi,  Jane  Bowring.— Poema.  (Crown  Sro,  pp.  40.)  Proroat  and  Oo.  1«. 
Dawaon,  Geoige,  M A.— Prayera,  with  a  DiaconiM  on  Prayer.  (Crown  Sre, 
pp.  111.)  H.  S.  King  and  Co. 

Dickno,  Miaa  Helen.— Married  at  Laat.  In  S  vola.  (Crown  Svo.)  C.  J. 
Skeat.  Sl«. 

Ept«h«  of  Ancient  Hiotory :  Spartan  and  Theban  Supremaoka.  By  O.  Bai^ny, 
K.A.  (Fcp.  8to,  pp.  324.)  Longmana.  it.  td. 

Holland,  T.  E.,  D.C.L.— The  Treaty  Belationa  of  Baaaia  and  Turkey,  1774  to 
1S68.  (<3rown  Sro,  pp.  73.)  Macmillan  and  Co.  2a. 
nioatrated  Handbook  to  Art  Galleriea  of  London,  1877.  Edited  by  C.  E.  Paaooe. 

(Crown  Sto,  pp.  98.)  Hardwicke  and  Bogne.  It. 
wtngUka,  ji,  Wr—Tlie  Inraalon  of  the  Crimea.  Vol.  V.  ((Trown  8to,  pp.  487.) 
W.  Blackwood  and  Sona.  6a. 

Laidner  and  Loewy.— Handbook  of  Natnral  Philoaophy.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  489.) 
C.  Lockwood  and  Co. 

MacConnac,  Henry,  M.D.— The  ConTaiaation  of  a  Soul  with  God.  (Fcp.  Svo, 
pp.  144.)  Trtlbner  and  Co.  it.  id. 

Maxae,  Bear- AdmiraL— Woman  Boffrage,  the  Coonterfeit  and  the  Tma.  (Chowm 
8to,  pp.  74.)  W.  Bidgway.  la. 

Papera  on  the  laatem  Queatiou.— (Demy  8to.)  CaaaaU  and  Co. 

Pennell,  H.  Cbolmonddey.— Pegaana  Bevaddled.  (SmaU  4to,  pp.  184.)  H.  8. 
King  and  Co. 

Pfleiderer’a  Panliniam.- Vol.  I.  Panl’a  Doctrine.  (Demy  8to,  pp.  276.)  WllUama 
and  Norgate.  10a.  id. 

Pnaeley,  D.,  and  Son.— The  (Mtioal  Review ;  or.  Pact  and  Preaent.  (Demy  8ro, 
pp.  98.)  W.  HaU  and  J.  J.  LoTitt. 

Baade,  Cbarlaa,  D.CX.— A  Woman-Hater.  In  8  rote.  (Croam  ivo.)  W. 
Blackwood  and  Eon*.  30a.  id. 

Smith,  C.  Roach.- Remarka  on  Shakeepeare,  hie  Birthplace,  ko.  (Demy  Sro, 
pp.  81.)  G.  Bell  and  Bone.  3a. 

Vdron,  Eogene.-La  Troiaifeme  Inrakion,  (Large  demy  8to,  pp.  403.)  Paria  i 
Librairio  De  L’Art. 

Virginia. :  A  Roman  Bketch.  (Crown  Svo.)  B.  Bentley  and  Co. 
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Teems  of  SuBSCRipnoir : — Pod  freo^  within  iko  United 
Kingdom — Yearly ^  £1  8«.  6dL ;  Half-yearly ^  14«.  3dL  j  Quarterly ^ 
7t,2d, —  U,S,  of  Americaj  £1  lOe,  dd.,  or  $7  U)  gold. — India 
and  the  Coloniee^  £1  10*.  6d.  Subecriptione  are  payable  in 
adoancef  and  may  commence  at  any  time. 


T^ATIONAL  PROVINCIAL  BANK  of  ‘ENGLAND. 

Bishopsoatb  STRxrr  (Corner  of  Threedneedle  Street).  T/ondon  E.O* 
Jane  t,  1877.-The  DIEBCTOB8  of  the  NATIONAL  PROVINCIAL  BANK  of 
ENGLAND  Hereby  Gire  Notice  that  e  Half-yearly  Diridend  at  the  nte  of 
Eight  per  Oent.  per  annom  and  a  Half-yearly  Bonoa  of  Seven  per  Cent,  will  be 
payable  on  the  (Tompony’a  Stock  on  and  after  the  Tenth  day  of  July  next,  when 
the  Dividend  and  Bonne  Warronte  may  be  obtained  at  the  Compony'e  Oflloe. 
No.  112  Biehopegate  Street  (comer  of  Threedneedle  Street),  or  at  the  different 
Bronchee. 

,  The  Transfer  Books  win  be  closed  on  and  after  Satnrday,  the  9th  instant, 
nntil  the  Dividend  and  Bonns  become  payable. 

By  Order  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 

W.  HOLT, 

R.  FERGUSSON, 

T.  G.  ROBINSON, 


THE  EXAMINER. 

AH  CrDBPKXDBHT  WUKLT  RHVIXW  OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Pbici  M. 


Joint  General 
Managers. 


Bbitish  empire  mutual  life  assurance 

COMPANY,  S2  New  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  London,  B.O. 

Extract  from  the  Thirtieth  Annnol  Report,  for  year  ending  December  81,1876: 

Policies  issned  for .  £281,138  0  0 

Claims  paid,  inclnding  bonnses .  89,798  10  11 

The  Aoonmnlated  Fond  was  increased  by .  40,878  17  3 

And  is  now  .  688,668  6  8 

PoUcice  in  force  osenring .  8,314,660  0  0 

Life  Preminms .  100,188  16  1 

Total  Income  .  180,018  10  9 

EDWIN  BOWLEY,  Secretary. 

From  whom  copies  of  Report,  Balance  Sheet,  and  oil  infcnination  con  be  bad 
on  application,  or  from  any  of  the  Agents  of  the  Company. 


(XINTENTS  OF  No.  8,618,  JUNE  3,  1877. 

Notes  and  Comments. 

Mr.  Gladstone  at  Birmingham.  The  War  on  the  Danube. 

The  Seat  of  War  in  Asia  Minor. 

Pnblio  Opinion  in  Greece.  MocMabon’s  Attitude  in  the  French  Crisis. 

Mr.  Katkoff  and  the  Uoteow  Oautte. 

Prince  Bismarck  and  the  Finanden.  Poiitical  Associations. 

University  Degrees  for  Women. 

Green  Pastures  and  Piccadilly,  by  William  Block. — Chapter  ZZII. 

Turkey  in  Europe.  Austin  Dobson's  New'Poems. 

Rnssian  Wars  with  Turkey.  Winnie’s  History. 

Minor  Notices. 


l^HCENTX  FIRE  OFFICEJ,  Lombard  Streot  and  ChariDcr 

A  Cross,  London.  Established  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Lom  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  ports  of  the  World. 

i  OBORGB  WM.  LOVELL. 

1  JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD. 


Drama. 


Music. 


Variorum  Notes. 


New  Books  and  New  Editions. 


Sabscription,  post  free,  £1  8/.  6d.  per  annum. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

A  (Established  1808),  1  Old  Brood  Street,  E.C. ;  and  16  A 17  Poll  Mall,  S.W. 
Capitol,  £1 ,600,000.  Paid  np  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manage/. 


LONDON :  PUBLISHED  AT  136  STRAND,  W.C. 


T\ORE’S  GREAT  WORKS.— CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

XJ  PR^ORIUM  and  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM;  with  Dream 
of  Pilate’s  Wife.  Uoum  of  Caiephas,  Ac.,  at  the  Dort  Gallery,  88  New  B<md 
Street,  DAILY,  Ten  to  Six.  One  Shilling. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Sonthompton,  vU  the  Sues  Canal, 
every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Moils,  every  Monday. 

OlBoes — 122  Leodsnhall  Street,  B.O.,  and  28  Cockspnr  Street,  8.W. 


ALIFAX,  YORKSHIRE.— The  COUNCIL  of  the  HIGH 


Ai  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS  wish  to  receive  APPLICATIONS  for  the  poet  of 
HEAD  MISTRESS.  A  Statement  of  the  Duties  and  of  the  proposed  Stipend 
may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Johh  Mackkrill, 
18  Croariey  Street,  Halifax. 


CCIDENTS  BY  FLOOD  AND  FIELD 


Great  northern  rail  way.— tourist 

ARRANGEMENTS,  1877.— First,  Second,  and  Third  Class  TOURIST 
TICKETS,  available  for  Two  Months,  wUl  be  issued  from  Mat  14th  to  the  81st 
Octobhr,  1877. 

For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Programmes  issned  by  the  Company. 

HENRY  OAKLEY,  General  Manager. 

King's  Cross,  May  1877. 


ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
May  be  provided  against  by  0  Policy  of  the 
RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Hon.  A.  KINNAIRD,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

Subscribed  Capitol,  £1,000,000. 

£1,120,000  has  been  paid  as  COMPENSATION. 

Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agents,  or  64  (Tornhill, 

London. 

WILUAM  J.  VIAN,  SecreUry. 


MIDLAND  RAILWAY.  —  TOURIST  ARRANGE- 

iVL  MENTS,  1877.— First  and  Third  (Hass  TOURISTS’  TICKETS,  available 
for  Two  Months,  will  be  issued  from  Mat  14th  to  the  Slst  of  Octobrr,  1877. 
For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Programmes  Issned  by  the  Company. 

JAMES  ALLPORT. 

Derby,  May  1877.  General  Manager. 


OSS  and  ANXIETY  MAY  be  AVOIDED  and  MOST 

I  LUCRATIVE  PERCENTAGES 

PERMANENTLY  SECHJRED  through  the  INFORMATION 
Contained  in 

“THE  FORTNIGHTLY  STOCK  EXCHANGE  REVIEW,” 

Sent  poet  free  to  Applicants  by 

MESSRS.  ALEXANDER  ROBINSON  li  CO., 

Sworn  Brokers, 

*  86  THROGMORTON  STREET,  BANK,  LONDON. 

Bakkxrs  —  ROBARTS,  LUBBOCK,  tt  CO.,  Lombard  Street. 


London  library,  12  St  James’s  Square,  London. 

Founded  1841. 

Patiioh— H.R.n.  THE  PRIN(3E  OF  WALES. 
PBMDHirr-TnOMAS  CARLYLE,  Esq. 

.  This  Library  contains  88,000  Volumes  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Literature,  in 
various  Languages. 

Rubscriptions,  £8  a  year,  or  £2,  with  Entrance  Fee  of  £6  ;  Life  Membership, 
£26.  Fifteen  volumes  are  allowed  to  Country  and  ten  to  Town  Members. 
B^wtding  Room  open  from  Ten  to  Half-past  Six.  Prospectus  on  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretory  and  Librarian. 


O  "1  ^  — In  return  for  a  Ten-Pound  Note,  free  and  safe 
oW  JL  •  per  poet,  One  of 

BENNETT'S  LADY’S  BOLD  WATCHES, 

Perfect  for  time,  beauty,  and  workmanship,  with  keyless  action,  air-tight, 
damp-tight,  and  dust-tight. 

68  Cheopside,  London.  Gold  Chains  at  Manufacturers’  Prices. 

P.0.0.  John  Bennett. 

BENNETT,'  68  AKD  64  CHEAPSIDE. 


British  college  of  health, 

BUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON. 

THE  CANAL  BOATS  BILL  (query  River).  It  is  satisfactory  that  the 
'*  Times  *’  of  the  4th  June,  in  its  editorial  Article,  protests  against  MIDNIGHT 
LEGISLATION,  which  was  the  sort  of  legislation  in  reference  to  the  Vaccination 
Acts  and  the  Contagions  Diseases  Act  (Women ! ! !). 


POULTRY  FARMING.  —  Those  wishing  to  join  in  this 

very  lucrative  BUSINESS,  con  do  so  under  exoepfionally  favourable 
circumstances,  additional  Capital  being  required  to  extend  present  Business. 
Liability  limit^.— Full  particulars  on  application  to  “  Poultry,"  core  of  Messrs. 
J.  Bubbidoc  a  Co.,  62  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 


42  POULTRY. 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS 

INSURED  AGAINST  by  SINGLE  PAYMENTS  covering  1,  8, 10,  or  20  Years 
or  the  WHOLE  LIFE. 

0-4  nnn  KlUed,  with  Uberol  ollowonoes  if  Injured,  for  a  Single  Payment 
JCfljUUU  of  £5  covering  the  Whole  Life.  Smaller  amounts  and  shorter 
periods  in  proportion. 

ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

By  Uniform  Annual  Premiums,  irrespective  of  occupetion.  Participation  In 
Profits  without  Liability. 

RAILWAY  and  GENERAL  ACCIDENT  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  KINGSALE,  Cliairman. 

42  POULTRY. 

Prospectuses,  tic..  Free.  W.  BURR,  F.S.8.,  Managing  Director. 


BIRKBECK  bank.  Established  1861.  29  and  30 

Boutharop'’.on  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 

DEPOSITS  received  at  INTEREST  for  stated  periods,  or  repayable  on  demand. 
On  Current  Accounts,  lotereat  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly  boianoes. 
Cheque  Books  supplied,  and  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular  Notes  isrned. 

The  Bank  nndertakes  the  custody  of  Securities  of  Customers,  and  the  Collec¬ 
tion  of  BlUs  of  Exchange,  Dividends,  and  Coupons.  Stocks  and  Shares  pur¬ 
chased  and  sold,  and  advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours  from  10  till  4,  excepting  Saturdays,  then  from  10  to  2. 

On  Mondays  the  Bank  is  open  until  9  in  the  evening. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  particulars,  may  be  had  on  application. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


Now  ready.  Third  Edition,  price  U. 

/^N  the  VALUE  of  PHOSPHORUS  as  a  REMEDY  for 

yj  LOSS  of  NERVE-POWER,  BREAK-DOWN  from  OVERWORK,  NEU¬ 
RALGIA,  MELANCiOLIA.  EPILEPSY,  and  other  Manifestations  of  Nervous 
Exhaustion ;  with  General  Directions  for  Regimen  and  Diet.  By  £.  A.  Kirbt, 
M.D.,  FJl.C.S.  Eng.,  late  Physician  to  tho  City  Dispensary. 

H.  K.  LEWIS,  136  Gower  Street,  Loudon. 


Tj^ARTH  to  EARTH. —  The  LONDON  NECROPOLIS 

XjJ  company  Is  prepared  to  oondnet  Funerals  upon  the  principle  recently 
advocated  in  The  Times,’’  dispensing  with  all  procession,  and  without  the 
intervention  of  the  ordinary  Undertaker  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  that,  in  the  case  of  death,  notice  of  tho  event  should  be  sent 
immediotely  to  the  Company's  Office.  The  new  Patent  Necropolis  Earth  to 
Earth  Coffin  may  be  seen  at  the  Office,  3  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  W.C. 


WILLIAM  S.  BUETON, 

39  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

ffHE  PERFECT  SUBSTITCTE  FOR  SILVER  — 

T TAM SILVER,  iotrodooed  more tban  thirty yeun ago  by 
BURTON ,  when  pUted  by  the  patent  prooeaa  of  Memra.  Kikingt^n 


itthat  is  yocjk  crest  and  motto  p  — 

V  T  By  sending  Name  and  Oonnty,  with  $t.  <d.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
lent ;  if  pidnted  in  Heraldic  Oolonn,  7s,  Pedlgreet  traced.  The  anna  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colonr  for  Serranta'  Urary,  what  Buttons  to  be 
naed,  and  how  the  carriage  ahonld  be  painted,  accoidii^  to  Heraldic  roles. 
Onlleton’s  **  Book  of  Family  Orests  and  Mottoes,*'  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in 
oolonn,  ElO  10«. ;  **  The  Mannal  of  Heraldry,**  4,000  Engravings,  Ij.  6d.,  post 
free  by  T.  CULLETON.  Genealogist,  S5  OiMboome  Street  (eomsr  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lane),  W.O.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  fonr. 

QEAL  ENGRA VINOS,  by  CULLETON.-Crert  Engraved 

O  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  prlos7«.  6d. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £3  is,  Orests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
i^ate,  5s,  per  dosen  articles.  A.  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Orest,  ISs.  td. 
Registered  letter,  6<i.  extra.  T.  OULLETON,  Engraver  to  thsQoeen  sod  Boyal 
Family,  35  Oranbonme  Street  (oomer  ot  St.  Marttn’s  Lane). 

pULLETON»S  GUINEA  BOX  OP  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beantifoUj 
stamped  with  Orest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Dm 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  OiTLLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  tbs  Board  of  l^ade. 
Si  Oranbonme  Street  (oomer  ot  St.  Martin's  Lane). 


Liebig  company's  extract  of  meat.— 

Finest  meat-flavonring  Stock  for  Soaps,  Made  Dishes,  and  Sauces. 
OaunoH. — Genuine  only  withfac-simile  of  Baron  Liebig’s  signature  across  label. 


SCHWEPPE»S  MALVERN  SELTZER. 

SOHWBPPE’S  SODA  WATER. 

SOHWEPPE’S  LEMONADE. 

BCHWEPPE’S  POTASS  WATER. 

Consumers  are  partlcnlariy  requested  to  ask  for  SOHWEPPE’S,  and  observe 
Trade  Mark  on  Labels  (a  Fonntaln),  as  many  imitations  are  offered  to  ihe  Public. 
To  be  obtained  from  the  leading  Clhemists,  Wine  Merchants,and  Grocers. 


a,  m  s,  m,  »  s,  a. 

Table  Forks  or  Spoons,  per  dosen .  1  10  0  3  1  0  3  5  0 

]^rt  ditto  „  1  3  0  1  t  0  1  11  0 

Teaspoons  ditto  „  0  14  0100130 

These  are  all  as  strongly  plated,  and  are  in  every  respect  at  least  equal  to  what 
other  houses  are  selling  as  their  first  quality  at  vary  much  higher  prices. 

A  Second  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern— Table  Spoons  and  Forks,  35s.  per  doi.  i 
Dessert,  17s.  per  dos. ;  Tea  Spoons,  13s.  per  dos. 

All  kinds  of  Replatiag  done  by  the  patent  prooeas. 

XT^ILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Fumisliing  Ironmonger, 

*  *  by  Appifintment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  Catalogue, 
oontaining  upwards  of  850  niustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of 
Prices  and  plans  of  the  thirty  large  Show  Rooms,  post  free.— 89  Oxford  Street, 
W. ;  1,  lA,  3,  8,  and  4  Newman  Street ;  4,  5,  and  4  Perry’s  Place ;  and  1  New¬ 
man  Yard.  Manufactories— 84  Newman  Street  and  Newman  Mews,  London,  W. 


JOSEPH  QILLOTT’8 

STEEL  PENS. 

SOU)  BT  AIX  DEALEB8  THBOUOHOUT  TBE  WORLD. 


•PAINLESS  DENTISTBT. 


^  0-.  U.  CTOIsTES, 

STTBOEON-DENTIST, 

ttttLL  be  glad  to  forward  a  pamphlet,  gratis  and  post  free,  which  explains  the 
77  most  nnique  system  of  the  adaptation  of  artificial  and  extraction  of  natural 
teeth  without  pain,  from  his  only  London  address— 

57  GBBAT  BUSSBliIi  8TBEET, 

Opposite  the  British  Museum. 

Note.— Improved  PRIZE  MEDAL  TEETH  (London  and  Paris)  are  adapted 
in  the  most  dilBcnlt  and  delicate  cases,  on  a  pmfectly  painless  system  of  self¬ 
adhesion,  extraction  of  loose  teeth  or  stamtw  being  unnecessary ;  and,  by  recent 
edentifio  discoveries  and  improvements  in  mechanical  dentistry,  detection  is 
rendered  utterly  impossible,  both  by  the  close  adjustment  of  artificial  teeth  to 
the  gums  and  their  life-like  appearance.  By  thM  patented  invention  complete 
mastication,  extreme  lightness,  comMned  with  strengtii  and  durability,  are 
insured,  useless  bulk  being  obviated ;  articulation  is  rendered  clear  and  distinct. 
In  the  administration  of  nitrous  oxide  gas,  Mr.  G.  H.  Jones  has  introduced  an 

entirely  new  prooeas.  - 

TESTIMONIAL. 

**  My  dear  Sir, — ^Allow  me  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  forthe  skilland  atten¬ 
tion  displayed  in  the  construction  of  my  Artificial  Teeth,  which  renders  my 
mastication  and  articulation  excellent.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  ob¬ 
tained  Her  Majesty’s  Boyal  Letters  Patent,  to  protect  what  I  oonsider  the  per¬ 
fection  of  Painless  Dentistry.  In  recognition  of  your  valuable  services  yon  are 
at  liberty  to  use  my  name.  8.  d.  HUTOHIN8, 

**  By  Appointment  Surgeon-Dentist  to  the  Queen. 

**  G.  H.  Jones,  Esq.** 


THE  EXAMINER,  JUNE  9,  1877. 


MUCH  TIME  AND  WORRY  SAVED 

BT  SOBTIXO  TOUB  PAPXBS  IKTO 

STONE’S  PATENT  BOXES  AND  CABINETS. 

"Exceedingly  nsefuL**— Skiadard. 

Bold  by  Stationers  everywhere.  Hlnstrated  Catalogues  post  free  from 

Henr7  Stone,  Mennfeoturer  end  Patentee,  Banbory. 

AB  Sizes  can  be  seen  at 

18  CRANBOURNE  STREET,  LEICESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

jgOULINIKON,  or  BUFFALO  HIDE  FLOOR  CLOTH. 

“THE  BEST  AND  MOST  DURABLE.” 

Prize  Medal  awarded  at  Centennial  ExAibiiiom,  Philadelpkuif 
1876.  Aleo  at  Leeds  and  Manchester,  1875. 

"VTOISELESSi  Warm  to  the  Fee^  Cerpet-likoi  Splendid 

X  V  Designs, 

AMP-PROOF,  Non-inflammable, 

"p^EST  for  Public  Buildmgs,  Private  Houses,  Ac. 

Bold  by  aU  Famishing  Honses  in  Town  and  Country. 
WORKS:— WORSLET  STREET,  SALFORD. 

LONDON  WAREHOUSE 76  QUEEN  STREET,  OHEAPSIDE. 

FBBDk.  EDWARDS  AND  SON’S 

ECONOMICAL  TILED  EITCHENEBS. 

Designed  toobvlate  entirely  the  objections  made  to  Kitoheners  of  the  ordinary 
description.  These  Kitcheners  are  thoroughly  effective  and  durable.  They  are 
very  economical ;  they  give  no  oppressive  amount  of  beat ;  and  they  properly 
ventilate  the  Kitchen.  Ovens  are  moreeqaally  heated  than  in  the  ordinary 
Kitcheners,  and  roasting  can  be  dons  in  front  of  the  fire  if  desired. 

The  varions  sises  suited  to  different  Establishments,  and  one  in  action,  may  be 
seen  daily  at  Measrs.  EDWARDS  and  SON’S, 

40  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  REGENT  STREET, 

LONDON. 

Prospcctnses  forwarded,  per  post  free,  on  applioation. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  ars  always  provided  with  experlenoed  dreesmakers  and  milliners 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  pnrchaeen,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  monraing  require  the  immediate 
execution  of  mooming  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses  and  mlDinery, 
besides  material  at  \s.  per  yard  and  upwards,  to  cut  from  the  piece,  all  marked 
In  plain  figuree,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  Qene^ 
Mourning  Warchouso,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for 
household  mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

j-  -A.  -sr^s, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT  STREET,  W, 


QIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  aU  18-carat,  Hall 

O  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  3,000  to  lelaot  from 
£33#.;  £88#.;  £44#.;  £66#.;  £616#.;  vsrymaasive,  £10  10#.;  haavy knookle- 
dnsters,  £16  16#.  Bend  sUe  of  finger  by  fitting  a  pim  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  urests,  or  MooMpam  sngravsd  on  tbs  Rings. 
T.  OULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  35  Oranbonme  Strsel  (oomer  of  St.  Martin's 
Lana),  W.O.  _ _ 

pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  reo^re 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plataa,  1m  Name  Plata, 
3#.  6£. ;  Sat  of  Moveable  Nnmbers,  3#.  id,  t^Creet  or  Monogram  Plate,  5s, ;  with 
dliaotiona,  poet  free  tor  oaeh  or  stampe,  by  T.  OULLETON,  35  Oranbonme  Street 
(oomer  of  St.  Martin's  Lane),  W.O. 

VISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— 11%  beet  quality, 

V  3#.  8<l.,  post  free,  inolodinx  the  engraving  of  oopptr  plate,  wedding 
Oards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  18#.  6<f. 
Memorial  Oards  printed,  and  hatohmente  painted  on  the  shorteet  notice. 
T.  OULLETON,  Mai  Engmver,  35  Oranbonme  Btrset  (oomer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lana),  W.O.  _ 

Ball  programmes,  by  CULLETON.  —  A11  tbe 

newest  designs  in  BALL  PR()GRi^MMB8  and  MENU  OABTBS  fortha 
Season.  Reii,  Dinner,  Breakfast,  and  Wadding  Invitation  Oards  and  Notes  of 
every  deeerlptkm,  printed  in  gold,  silver,  and  colour,  and  beautifully  stamped 
with  arms,  crest,  or  monogram.  (Mlk  banners  painted,  illuminated  vellums  for 
presentations,  votes  of  thanks,  Im.  Paintingi  on  Berlin  paper  for  needlework. 
T.  OULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  B^al  Family,  15  Cran- 
boume  Street  (oomer  of  St.  Martin's  Lana),  London,  W,0, 

QOLID  GOLD  SEALS,  engraved  vritb  crest,  £1  1#.,  £2  2s,, 

O  £8  8#.,  £4  4#.,  £5  5s.,  £6  6#.,  and  £7  7s,  T.  OULLETON,  35  OranbooTM 
Street,  LonA>D,  W.O.  Post  Ofilos  Orders  payahls  at  Oranbooma  Street. 

BUPTURB8.— BT  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  aUowed  by 

V  V  upwards  of  500  Medical  gmtlemen  to  be  the  most  efleotive  invantlon 
in  the  enrative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  tin  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hnrtfnl  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  banda«  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  tbe  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  M(X)-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  modi  eaee  and  oloaenem  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  daring  ileep.  A  deeoriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  tbe  Trass  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  poet,  on  tbeotreumference 
of  the  body  two  inohee  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  Uis  Manofaotnrer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  338  PiocadiUy,  London. 

Single  Trass,  16#..  31a,  36#.  €d.,  and  81#.  td. ;  postage  free.  Doable  ditto, 
81#.  6d.,  43#.,  and  68#.  6d,;  poatage  free.  UmblUoal  ditto,  43#.  and  63#.  64. ; 

^’^FOsS^ffioe  Orders  to  be  mads  payaUe  to  John  White,  Poet  Oifioe,  Piccadilly. 

NEW  PATENT. 

XPLASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  Ac,,  for  VARI- 

Jli  OOSB  VEINS,  and  all  oaeas  ot  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  ko.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Btockiog.  Price,  4#.  64.,  7#.  64.,  10#.,  and  16#. 
each;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE.  Mannfactorsr,  338  PiocadiUy,  London. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.  —  Invalids  distracted  by  Indi- 

geetion  and  diaoonraged  in  their  cearoh  for  its  remedy  shoold  make  trial 
of  this  never-falling  medicine.  A  lady,  long  a  martyr  to  dyspeptte  tortnw, 
writea  that  Holloway’s  Pills  made  her  feel  as  if  a  burden  bad  bei«  taken  <m  hw. 
Her  spirits,  formerly  low,  have  greatly  improved ;  her  capricion#  appetito  has 

Slven  place  to  healthy  hunger ;  her  dull,  ai^  headache  has  departed,^  and  gra- 
iiftiiy  go  marvellous  a  change  has  been  effected  that  she  is  altogether  a  new 
oreatnre,  and  again  fit  for  her  duties.  These  Pills  may  be  administered 
safety  to  the  moet  delicate.  They  never  act  harshly,  nor  do  thev  ever  induce 
weakness ;  they  rightly  direct  deranged,  and  control  excessive,  action. 


! 
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HEAL  &  SON, 


196,  196,  197,  198  TOTTEITHAH  COIJBT  BOiJ),  W. 

THE  LABOEST  HOUSE  IH  LONDON  FOE 


BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE 


HEAL  &  SON’S  CATALOGUE  POST  FREE, 


L  A  D  1  B  S 
BELTS) 
ELASTIC 
STOCKIEaS, 


Beteil,  by  Dtalen  in  Smiom  throoghoat  tbe  World. 


DINNEFOBD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA 

For  OTor  80  ymn  approved  as  Uie  BEST  BBlf EDY  for 

Addity  of  the  Stomaoh,  Heartlmm,  Headaohe,  Oovt,  and 

Indigestion ; 

■nd  M  n  Sale  and  Qentle  Aperient  for  DeUoate  ConstttatioBa,  Ladlee, 
OliUdxen,  end  Infante. 

DINNEFORD  &  CO., 

ITS  HIW  BOND  BTBBBT,  LONDON ;  and  of  all  Ctaemlate  thronghnnt 

the  Worid. 


JOHN  TANN’8 

RELIANCE  SAFES. 

C5  IB..,  FIBE-BESISTHTO  SAFB, 

25  incbu  high,  fitted  vith  Dntver,  curiag.  paid.  List.  Free. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.O. 


FOR  ALL  THE  USES  OF  THE  FINEST  ARROWROOT, 

BROWN  &  POISON'S  CORN  FLOUR 

IAS  TMITY  TIMS'  WORtO-IMOf  RimATHRI, 

hxs  a  oiQUAixim 

FOR  T7HIFORMLT  0DFEBIOR  QtrAliIT7. 


JOHNSTON’S  (Ti 

CORN  FLOUR 


(THB  OU>  HOUBI). 


“IS  DIOIDXDLT  BOTSniOB^  THE  BEST 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE. 

EAVB  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

For  ft  Is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  FEYEBS,  ERUPTIVE  AFFECTIONS,  SEA  or 
BILIOUS  SICKNESS,  and  HEADACHE,  having  peculiar  and  ezolnsive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

0  AUnON.— Worthlese  Salinee  being  placed  before  the  pnbllo  with  the  mere 
tranipoeiiion  of  the  worde  of  mv  labels,  which  do  not  oontain  any  of  the  health* 
reatoring  elemente  of  LAMPLOUOH’S  PYRETIC  SALINE,  It  la  of  the  utmoet 
Importanoc  that  the  NAME  nnd  TBADB  HABKon  s  BUFF- 
OOLOUBXID  WBAPPBB  envelopea  each  bottle,  and  on  which  de* 
pwidenoe  alone  can  be  placed. 

NOTE  ADDRESS-118  HOLBOBN  HILL,  LONDON. 


In  ooneeqnenoe  of  ^ariose  Imitattona  of 

&  PERRINS’  SAUCE 


LEA  &  PERR 

Which  are  oalonlated  to  deceive  the 
Pnbllo,  LEA  ft  PBBBINS  have 
adopted  a  NEW  LASQBL,  bearing 
their  eignataie,  thoe 


Which  will  be  placed  on  every  bottle  of  WOBOBSTB&SHIRB  SAUCE  from 

_  thte  date,  and  wlthont  which  none  is  genuine. 

yOF  Bold  Wholeaele  by  the  Proprietor!,  Woroeeter ;  OBOSSB  ft  BLACK* 


JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

"ChKBRY  tooth  fasts  » 

greatly  OKoele  all  other  Pzeparationi  for  the  Teeth ;  price  U.  6d.  per  bottle. 

“AGITA  AWAH.BT.T.A  >» 

Beetores  the  Homan  Hair  to  its  prietine  hoe,  no  matter  at  what  age ;  8r.  per  bottle. 

“TOILET  AND  NUBSEBY  POWDEB,” 

beantlfolly  Perfnmed,  and  gnaranteed  Pare. 

Sold  by  all  Cbemieta  and  Perfnmen. 


FURNISH  YOUR 
HOUSE 

THROUGHOUT. 


SAINSBURY’S 

LAVENDEB  WATEB. 

177  STRAKD,  and  st  the  Bailway  Bookatalla. 

BSTABUSHED  1806. 

SALMON,  ODY,  &  CO., 

Inventon  and  Patentee!  of  the 

BELF-ADJUSTIRG  TRUSS, 

To  hi,  late  Kajeti;  Wiliam  tV.,  and  to  Her  Ueiaety'a 
Army  and  Navy. 

aeo  fSTZi.AaXTJD,  x.oxo’Idojdt. 

V.B.—A  Fimalt  AtUndeuU  on  LadUu 
Price  Llet,  wldi  Directions  for  Meaearement,  poet  free. 


LOBNE 

HIGHLAND 

WHISKY. 

The  FEEFECTION  of  AVRISKY. 

UNRIVALLED  for  TODDY. 

SOLE  PROPRIETORS,  GREENLEES  BROTHERS, 

1  Gresham  Buildings,  London,  E.C. ;  Distilleries,  Argyleshlre. 


KINAHAN’S 


WHISKY. 


UKTVBBSAIXT 


■DECOMMENDED  bt  thb  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

A  pure  old  spirit,  mild,  mellow,  dellcions,  and  most  wholesome. 

Dr.  Hacbau.  says :  —  **  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the  tacte, 
aromatic  and  ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be  pronounced  to 
be  pure,  well- matured,  and  of  very  ezcellant  quality." 

Wholesale  :  20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


OETZMANN  &  CO., 

67, 69, 71, 73, 77,  &  79  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &o.,  &o. 

A  DeteHpthe  Cataloiaa  {the  best  Furnlshlni  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 
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SPOONS  AND  FORKS. 
SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE, 

BY  ELKiNGTON'S  PATENT  PROCESS, 

IS  A  OOATINO-  OF  PTJBB  SHiVlDB  OVBB  SLACK’S 
BIOKBL  SILVFB. 

FOB  SILVBB-LIKE  APPBABAWOB, 

FOB  OOKSTAKT  WSAB, 

FOB  EXCELLENCE  IN  WOBKMANSHIP, 

IB  EQUAL  TO  STEBLINO  8ILVBB. 

MADE  IN  A  GREAT  VARIETY  OP  USEFUL  ARTICLES  SUITABLE 

FOB 

WEDDING  OR  OTHER  PRESENTS 

AT  NANUPACTURBRS*  PRICES. 

CBUBT-PRAMES,  with  RICH  CUT  GLASSES,  18#.  6d.  to  120». 

TEA  SPOONS,  12*. ;  DESSERT,  20*. ;  TABLE,  80*.  per  Dozen, 

TABLE  FORKS,  80*.;  DESSERT,  20*.  per  Doien. 

DESSERT  KNIVES  and  FORKl^  in  Mahogany,  12  pair  Caaea,  60*.  to  130*. 
FISH-BATING  KNIVES,  in  Caae,  46*.  to  12^  Um  Do^ 

SETS  of  PLATED  SPOONS  and  FORKS,  186*.  to  260*. 

SETS  of  CUTLERY,  1  Doaen  each  and  CARVERS,  76*.  to  120*. 

TEA  and  COFFEE  SETS,  70*.  to  800*. 

BISCUIT  BOXES,  16*.  M.  to  86*. 

PRICE  OP  COMPLETE  SERVICE. 


A  SINGLE  ARTICLE  CAN  BE  HAD. 

Electro- Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

Strong  Plated 
Fiddle  Pattern. 

Thread 

Pattern. 

Bead  and 
Fancy  Patterns. 

12  Table  Porks . 

12  Dessert  do . 

£  A  d. 

£  *.  d. 

£  A  d. 

£  A  d. 

1  11  0 
10  0 

1  18  0 
1  10  0 
1  18  0 

2  4  0 
1  12  0 
2  4  0 

2  10  0 

1  IK  A 

12  Table  Spoons  . 

1  10  0 

2  10  0 

12  Dessert  do . 

10  0 

1  10  0 

1  12  0 

1  16  0 

12  Tea  do . 

0  12  0 

0  18  0 

12  0 

1  10  0 

2  Salt  do . 

0  2  0 

0  8  0 

0  4  0 

0  4  0 

1  Muetarddo.  . 

0  10 

0  16 

0  2  0 

0  2  0 

6  Egg  do . 

0  9  0 

0  12  0 

0  11  0 

0  12  0 

1  Gravy  do . 

0  6  0 

0  7  6 

0  9  6 

0  10  6 

1  Soap  Ladle  . 

0  9  6 

0  13  Oi 

0  16  0 

0  16  6 

1  Fish  Knife  . 

0  11  0 

0  13  0 

0  16  6 

0  16  6 

1  Batter  Knife  . 

0  2  6 

0  8  6 

0  6  0 

0  6  0 

2  Bauoe  Ladles  . 

0  6  6 

0  7  0 

0  8  0 

0  9  0 

1  Sugar  Sifter . 

0  8  0 

0  4  9 

0  4  0 

0  6  0 

1  Sugar  Tongs  . 

0  2  6 

0  8  0 

0  3  6 

0  4  0 

8  4  0 

11  2  8 

12  11  6 

13  19  6 

OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  coll  attention  to  their  tnperior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  prooeaa  goods,  howerer  old,  can  be  re- 
silvered  eqnal  to  new.— Estimates  given  for  repilating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

IVORY  TABLE  KNIVEJS,  beat  quality,  warranted  not  to 

oome  loose  in  the  handles,  and  to  balance. 

1st  sise.  2nd  siae.  8rd  else. 

1  Dozen . £0  16  0  £10  0  £12  0 

1  Pair  of  Carven  ..0  46  066  060 

Meaars.  SLACK  have  hem  celebrated  fifty  years  for  thdr  snperlm:  mannfactnre 
of  Table  Knives.  Every  blade  made  of  doable  sheer  steeL 


OLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

O  is  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  show. 

Black  Fenders,  I*,  id.  to  6*. 

Bronzed  Fendm,  10*.  to  80*. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormedn,  66*.  to  120*. 

Bed-room  Fire-irona,  8*.  to  6*. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  10*.6<i.  to  60*. 

Improv^  Coal-Boxes.  4*.  M.  to  80*. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18*.  6d.  to  86*l 
Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  46*.  to  96*. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  9*.  6d.  to  80*. 

Papier  MA^  ditto,  80*.  to  96*. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6*.  6d.  to  14*.  6d. 

KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUI¬ 

SITES. 

Pint  Prise  Set  .  £8  0  0 

Medium  Set .  8  11  0 

Large  Set .  24  19  0 

QLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GB.4TIS, 

^  or  sent  post-free,  oontaining  upwards  of  860  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fendsrs,  Fire-Inma,  FumUbing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro¬ 
plated  Wares,  Table  Cutlery,  kc.  No  person  should  furnish  without  one. 


gLACK’i 


BICHABD  a  JOHN  SLACK, 
xitoxrxcozi'asxts  70  ksb.  ac^jssirz'. 
336  STBAND,  LONDON,  W. 

OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 


AMERICAN  CENTENNIAL. - PRIZE  MEDAL. 

FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA.— 

“  A  most  dellclons  and  valuable  artiolei**—S<rtsdsr<f. 

“  The  Caracac  Coooa  of  eooh  <Aoioe  quality.'*— /'ood,  Wstfr,  osd  Air,  edited 
by  Dr.  Heemll. _ _ _ 

R  Y  ’  S  EXTRACT  OF  COCO  A.— 

Of  great  value  to  invalids  who  wish  to  avoid  rich  articles  of 
“  Which  really  oonsistB  of  Ooooa  Nibs  deprived  of  the  soperfinoos  oiL  — /eJd, 
Tfater,  oad  Air,  edited  by  Dr.  HanalL 

TENTH  INTERNATIONAL  MEDAL,  awurdsd  to  J.  &  IRT  4  SONS. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  RECOLLECTIONS 

OF 

SIR  JOHN  BOWRING. 


WITH 


A  BBIEF  MBMOIB  BY  LEWIN  B.  BOWBINO. 
8  TO.,  cloth,  with  a  Portrait,  price  Hs. 


HENRY  S.  KING  k  CO.,  LONDON. 


MAZZINI  on  **  THE  DUTIES  of  MAE.** 
MAZZlNrS  **  THOUGHTS  on  DBMOOBAOY.** 


MEMOIB  of  JOSEPH  IKAZZINI. 


Second  Edition,  with  a  New  Appendix.  ' 


JOSEPH  MAZZINI:  A  MEMOIR. 

By  E.  A.  V. 

With  Two  Essays  by  Mazzini, 

**  Thoughts  on  Democracy  ”  and  “  The  Duties  of  Man.” 

With  Two  Portraits.  Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  price  6*. 


HENRY  8.  KING  4  00.,  LONDON. 


Just  published,  in  demy  8vo.,  price  18*.  cloth ;  or  for  Cash  remittance,  14*.  6d. ; 
per  post,  lOd.  extra. 

A  COMPARATIVE  SURVEY  of  LAWS  in  FORCE  for 

the  PROHIBITION,  REGULATION,  and  LICENSING  of  VICE  in 
ENGLAND  and  other  COUNTRIES.  With  an  Aj^ndix  giving  the  Text  of 
Laws  and  Police  Regnlations  as  they  now  exist  in  England,  in  British  Depen¬ 
dencies,  in  the  Chief  Towns  of  Continental  Earope,  and  in  other  Parts  of  the 
World ;  a  Prectae  Narrative  of  the  Passing  of  the  English  Statutes:  and  an 
Historical  Account  of  English  Laws  and  L^slation  on  the  Subject  mm  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Dav  By  Sheldok  Amos,  M.A.,  Banrister-at-Law 
and  Professor  of  Jurispmdenoe  in  University  College,  I/mdon ;  Author  ^  “  A 
Systematic  View  of  the  Science  of  Jarispmdenoe,’*  the  **  Science  of  Law,"  **  A 
Piimer  of  the  English  Constito^tion,"  4c. 

STEVENS  4  SONS,  119  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 

Price  Id. ;  9d.  per  Dosen ;  6*.  per  Hnndred. 

A  BRIEF  EXPOSITION  of  the  GAME  LAWS. 


**  From  this  Root  (the  Forest  Law)  has  sprung  a  bastard  slip  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Game  Iaw.  . . .  Both  alike  are  founded  upon  the  same  nnreaeonable 
notions  of  property  in  wild  ereatoree,  and  botii  are  productive  of  the  seme 
yranny  to  the  commons.” — Black$tone. 

Published  by  the  Anti-Game-Law  League,  136  Strand. 

AUTOTYPE. 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLU8TRA- 

JL  TIONS.— The  AntotyM  Company  are  producers  of  Book  lUustratlons  by 
the  Autotype  and  Sawyer's  Collotype  Processes,  employed  by  the  Tmstees  of  the 
British  Musenm,  PalsBogmphical,  NumismatiosL  Boy^  Geo(pwphieal,aad  other 
Lemmed  Societies.  Fac-similes  of  Medals  and  (joins,  Ancient  MS8.,  Paintings, 
Dmwlnf  8,  nnd  Sketdies.  Views  nnd  Portraits  from  Natnze,  4o.,  4e. 

For  Terms  and  Spedmens,  apjdy  to  the  MAKAaKo. 

AUTOTYPE  supersedes  the  old  methods  of  Photographio  PrintlBg  by  pro¬ 
cesses  which,  preserving  all  the  beaoty  of  Silver  Prints,  are  free  from  the 
fotal  defect  of  fading. 

THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  GALLERY, 

86  RATHBONB  PLACE, 

dinlays  a  splendid  collection  of  oopioi  of  the  Great  Masters  from  the  Art 
Ouleries  of  Earope. 

TURNER'S  LIBER  8TUDIORUM. 

The  WORKS  of  SIR  JOSHUA  R1YNOLD8. 

TWELVE  AUTOTYPES  from  DRAWINGS  by  WnUAM  Blakb.  21*. 
the  set— SIX  ILLUSTRATIONS  to  "COM US,"  and  SIX  MISCEL¬ 
LANEOUS  SUBJECTS,  selected  from  the  fiecent  Blau  ExHumox. 
ROMEO  AND  JULIET.  By  Ford  Madox-Browx.  21*. 

SET  of  SIX  DOMESTIC  DRAWINGS.  By  F.  1.  SmxLoe.  21*. 
the  set. 

BCXIB  HOMO  of  Cavb  THOMAn.  10s.  64. 

CATAPULT  of  B.  J.  PoTXTER,  R.A.  £1  8*.,  21*.,  7*.  64. 

The  REMARKABLE  SERIES  of  NATIONAL  PORTRAITa— Studies  of 
Beeatifnl  Women,  Historical  and  Poetical,  Pictures  of  Mrs.  JVUA 
Maroabst  Cahkkov.  In  all  sixty-seven  snbjeete,  at  7*.  64.  each. 
SKETCHES  by  ROWBOTHAM.  Choice,  7*.  id.  each. 

TWENTY-NINB  STUDIES  of  JOHN  FORBES  HARDY,  at  7*.  64.  each. 
REPRODUCTIONS  of  WORKS  by  BxAVM.  Bida,  CnmeisHAXK,  LnnfAHR, 
Luct,  Sant,  Ward,  4o.,  4c.,  ke.  Catalogues  on  appUeation. 

THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  GALLERY,  86  RATHBONB  PLACE. 

The  Works— EALING  DENE,  MIDDLESEX. 

General  Manager— W.  8.  Bom.  Director  of  the  Works— J.  R.  Sawtxb. 

ELAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Saucei,  and  Condi- 

•  mente.—B.  LAZBNBY  4  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  rsceipts, 

and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Saucee,  and  CondimenU  so  long  and  favon^Iy 
distingnishod  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  public  that  ev^  artidoprs- 
nared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  enilredy  nnadultermted.— 92  Wlgmore  l^wt, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity 
Street,  London,  8.B.  ^ 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  ofthia 

celebrated  Saooa  are  partlcnlerly  requested  to  obs*^e  thatch  bottle 
bj  B.  LAZailBT  .  BOMb-r.  tb. 
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EIGHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON’S  new  publications  at  all  libraries. 


LIST. 


The  THIRD  EDITION  of  Sir  EDWARD 

CRBAST^S  HISTORY  of  the  OTTOMAN  BMPIRB  U  NOW  RBADY. 
In  crown  8to.,  ts. 

The  BIBLE  and  the  KORAN ;  or,  Christianity 

Mid  lelem.  Br  the  Rer.  W.  R.  W.  SrsPHKire,  M.A*,  Author  of  **  Bt.  John 
Chryioetom/'  lie.  Crown  Sro.,  it. 

The  AUGUST  NUMBER  of  the  TEMPLE  BAR 

MAQAZINB  wiu  oommenoe  n  NEW  SERIAL  STORY,] 


A  BLUE  STOCKING. 

By  MRa  ANNIE  EDWARDS, 

Author  of  “  Leah :  a  Woman  of  Fashion,”  **  Onght  We  to  Visit  Her  ?  ”  &0.,  Lo, 


POPULAR  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

The  BREAKING  of  the  STORM.  From  the 

German  of  Spielhaoen.  Bj  Emilt  and  Aonbs  Stephenson.  S  toIs., 
crown  8vo. 

GARTH.  By  Julian  Hjiwthobnb.  3  vols., 

crow»8TO. 

'  **  Mr.  Hawthorne  bee  achieved  a  real  trinraph  in  *  Garth.'  It  ia  far  in 
advanoe  of  hla  previoos  works,  and  thoroughly  artistic  in  workmanship.” 

FUM  MM  Oaxette, 

BAD  LUCK.  By  Alb-INY  dk  Fonblanque, 

.  Author  of  ”  A  Tangled  Skein,”  ko.  8  vole. 

”  The  mystery  in  this  story  is  one  of  the  cleverest  and  best  managed  bits  of 
biiiinoH  we  have  ever  oome  acroas.  It  will  baffle  the  penetration  of  the  aentest 
novel  reader.  Mr.  Fonblanqae  has  a  genius  for  plot  sesond  only,  if  indeed,  it 
bo  second,  to  Wilkie  ColUna  himself.”— Grvi^Atc. 


18  Gbbat  Marlborough  Sthhet. 

HURST  AND  BUCKEU’S  NEW  NOVELS. 

TO  BB  HAD  AT  AliD  THB  LIBBABIBS. 


The  BURTHEN  of  REUBEN.  By  Mrs.  Ran¬ 

dolph,  Author  of  **  Oeutianella,”  ”  Wild  Hyacinth,”  ke.  8  vols. 

The  MARQUIS  of  LOSSIE.  By  Gboege 

MacDonald,  LL.D.,  Author  of  "Also  Forbea,”  "David  Blginbrod,” 
"  Robert  Falconer,”  kc.  I  vole. 

MRS.  ARTHUR.*  By  Mrs.  Oliphaitt,  Author 

of  "  Chroniclee  of  Carlingford,”  4o.  8  vole. 

**  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  written  novels  of  more  ambitions  porpoee  than '  Mrs. 
Arthur,'  but  we  doubt  whether  she  hai  ever  produced  a  book  revealing  ao  com¬ 
pletely  her  knowledge  of  human  natore.  All  the  personages  are  drawn  with 
nnfuiUng  dramatio  and  realistic  power,  and  eome'of  them  are  among  the  finest 
character-creations  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  yet  achieved.  Altogether '  Mrs.  Arthur  ’ 
is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  enjoya^  productions  of  its  author's  versatile 
pen.”— Seotofmm. 

WINNIE’S  HISTORY.  By  M.  C.  M.  Simpson. 

”  A  clever  book.  It  is  very  pleasant  reading.  The  anthor  writes  with  the 
polished  ease  of  a  practised  haAd.” — £xamim*r, 

**  A  charming  story,  full  of  grace  and  tendemsM.”- i/aj/afr. 

ALL  for  HERSELF.  By  Shirlet  Smith. 

*  A  decidedly  clever  story,  well  worth  reading.”— Jfomlap  Pint, 


MR.  TROLLOPE*S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  AMERICAN  SENATOR. 

Bj  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

Three  Vols.  [ThUday, 

CHAPMAN  k  HALL,  19S  PiocadiUy. 


BRYAN  WALLER  PROCTER  (BARRY  CORN- 

WALL)  :  an  Antohiographlcal  Fragment  and  Biographioal  Notes,  with 
Persmial  Sketches  ot  Contemporaries,  Unpnbliehed  Lyrics,  and  Letters  of 
Litenury  Friends.  Demy  8vo.,  with  Portrait, 

"Miss  Martinean’a  readers  would  do  well  to  compare  her  impreaeions  of 
Oarlyte,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  many  others  with  those  of  a  len  prejodioed 
and  singularly  acute  Jndge  of  character  contained  in  a  highly  intererting  work 
just  pnblished,  entity  'Bryan  Waller  Procter.'  ” — Quarterly  Reuien. 

**  He  who  takes  it  np  can  tcaroriy  lay  it  down  nnfiniahed.' — /YiU  MM  Oatetle, 


The  ADVENTURES  of  NEVIL  BROOKE ;  or, 

How  India  was  Won  for  England.  By  0.  J.  RnrrHXULLKR,  Anthor  of 
'*  Teuton :  a  Poem,”  *'  Alexander  Hamilton  and  Hla  Oonteinporaries,” 
VAldersleigh,”  4o.  I  vols.,  81<.  id, 

"  The  scenes  follow  each  other  in  lively  soooesiion,  the  style  is  easy  and  nn- 
affected,  and  from  first  to  last  there  is  a  total  absence  of  the  straining  after  nn- 
wholeeome  excitement  wbieh  is  the  leading  characteristic  of  the  average 
modem  noveL”— Ztai/y  Ifetci. 

BETWEEN  WHILES ;  or,  Wayside  Amusements 

of  a  Working  Life.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Kxnnxdt,  D.D.,  Canon  of 
Ely.  This  volume  contains  a  CoUeotion  of  English,  Latin,  and  Greek 
Verso,  Original  and  Translated  by  the  Editor,  with  Contribntions  fnmi 
the  pens  of  the  late  Rev.  B.  Kennedy  and  of  Professor  Jebb,  of  Glasgow. 
Crown  8va,6«. 

Cambridge  :  DEIGHTON,  BELL,  k  CO. 

REMARKS  on  SHAKESPEARE,  his  BIRTH- 

PLACE,  ko.  By  C.  Roach  Smith,  Hon.  M.R.S.L.,  Hon.  Mem.  Nam. 
Soc.,  L(md.,  Author  of  *'  The  Rural  Life  of  Shakespeare,  as  lUoatrated  by 
his  Works.”  Demy  8vo.,  Second  Edition,  sewod,  3t. 

early  ballads  and  SONGS  of  thePE  ASANTRY 

of  ENGLAND.  Taken  down  from  Oral  Recitation  and  transoribed  from 
Private  Manuscripts,  Rare  Broadsides,  and  Soaroe  PnbUoations.  Edited 
by  Bobxbt  Bxll.  Now  Edition,  post  8vo.,  8s.  64. 

French  Plays,  id.  each ;  in  doth,  U, 

GOMBERTS  FRENCH  DRAMA ;  being  a  Selec- 

tion  of  the  best  Tragedies  and  Comedies  of  MolUre,  Badne,  Corneille,  and 
Voltaire.  Edited  with  Notes  and  Arguments  for  English  Readers.  New 
Edition,  carefully  revi<ied  by  F.  E.  A.  Oanc.  Baoine’e  '*  La  Thebalde  ” 
(the  Twenty-second  Volomo)  is  now  ready. 

Strongly  bound,  la  and  Is.  6<f.  each, 

BELL’S  READING  BOOKS  for  SCHOOLS  and 

PAROCHIAL  LIBRARIES.  Being  popular  and  interesting  works  suitable 
for  children,  published  in  a  style  fitting  them  for  reodii^  books. 

SOUTHEY’S  LIFE  of  NELSON  (Abridged)  has  jost  been  added.  Price  Is. 

"To  taacfi  reading  qoickly  and  well  reqnirea  the  eameet  oo-operation  of  the 
popUa,  and  this  can  andoabtedly  be  best  obtained  by  nsing  bodn  that  an 
interesting  to  tbena  ” — SeJtoalmmiter. 

London :  GEORGE  BELL  k  SONS,  Yoric  Street,  Coweat  Choden. 


DSDIOATBD  TO  THH  QIISEV. 


Next  week,  with  24  Ulostrationi,  8vo.,  14s. 

The  CHAPEL  in  the  TOWER ;  Notices  of 

Uiatoric  Persons  Bnried  in  the  Chapd  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Tower ’of 
London.  With  an  Account  of  the  Discovery  of  the  enppoeed  Remaine  of 
Queen  Anne  Boleyn.  By  Dotnk  C.  Bkll,  FBA. 

Contents. 

HISTORY  OF  THB  CHAPEL.  I  MONUMENTS. 

RESTORATIONS.  |  BURIAL  REGISTER. 

BURIALS. 

"  In  troth  then  le  no  ladder  spot  on  earth  than  this  little  cemetery.” 

_  Macaulay. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 

Imperial  18mo.,  cloth,  4s. 

^NE  HOUR'S  READING  ;  Remarkable  Customs,  Seasons, 

nud  HoHdays,  Epithets  and  Phrases,  ke.  Edited  by  WnxiAlc  Taoo, 
F.E.HA.,  Author  of  "  Meetings  and  Greetings,''  **  The  l6iot  Tied,”  kc, 

London :  WILLIAM  TBGG  k  (X>.,  Pancras  Lane,  Cbeapeide. 

ICKERS  &  SON’S  NEW  CATALOGUE  of  SECOND- 

HAND  BOOKS,  comprising  part  of  the  Library  of  the  late  Sir 
Taylor,  Bart.,  free  by  post. — 1  IJUCESTER  SQUARE,  W.O. 

BICKERS  k  SON’S  NEW  CATALOGUE  of  SCHOOL  PRIZB.B(X>K8, 
in  Calf  and  Morocco  Bindings,  free  by  poet.  The  Largest,  Cheapest,  and 
Choioeat  Selection  in  England,  on  View  at  1  LEICESTER  SQUARE,  W.C. 

Prioe  One  Shilling. 

TTTOMAN  SUFFRAGE:— THE  COUNTERFEIT  and 

YY  THE  TRUE.  Reasons  tor  Opposing  Both.  A  Leotnn,  with  Additional 
Bemarka  and  Notes.  By  Rear-Admiral  Maxwh. 

London  :  W.  BIDGWAT,  169  PiocadiUy,  W. 

BOOKS  FBEB  B7  POST. 

Any  Book  of  One  Shilling  and  upwards  in  value  sent  eafdy  packed,  post  free,  an 
reodpt  of  a  P.O.  Order  for  the  pnbliehed  price. 

•••  A  SEW  CATALOaUE  of  HANDSOMELY^ BOUND  BOOKS  for  Pretext 
tent  pott  free  on  applieation, 

ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


F.’Inted  for  tlie  Proprietor  I^SPOCTISWOOM  k  00.,  at  No.  6  New-etreet  Sqnare,  in  the  Parish  oi  St.  Bride,  in  the  City  of  London :  and  pabUshed  by 
EDWARD  DALLOW,  at  186  Strand,  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex. — Satubday,  June  9, 1877. , 


